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PRACTICAL RESULTS OF MONISM. 


A current definition of monism runs thus: “The doctrine 
of cosmology that attempts to explain the phenomena of the 
cosmos by one principle of being or ultimate substance.” )) 
Arthur Drews, a monist, defines monism as “that view of the 
cosmos which admits but one principle or one ground of 
reality.” In a recent brochure, Superintendent Repke has 
sketched the various types of this philosophical theory.”) There 
is a materialistic monism, which reduces every phenomenon in 
the universe to a basis of matter. Then there is an idealistic 
monism, which claims that matter has no independent exist- 
ence; it is a mere conception of the mind; every phenomenon 
is a product of the spirit. Lastly, there is a pantheistic monism. 
Its chief apostle is Eduard vy. Hartmann, who observes that 
there is a parallelism between nature and spirit: in nature he 
finds force and law, or a principle of energy and of order; the 
counterparts of these two elements in the realm of the spirit are: 
will and mind. Force and will represent the unlogical, law and 
mind the logical, in the two hemispheres which monism assumes 
for its cosmos. But these four elements: force, law, will, mind, 
are not four different substances, but manifestations of the same, 
in fact, of the only substance. The multitude of volitions which 
individuals put forth are but movements of the absolute will; 
and the host of ideas, or ideal distinctions, become concentrated 


1) Standard Dictionary. 
2) Pantheistischer und deistischer Monismus, in Bibl. Zeit- und Streit- 
fragen VII, 8. 
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in the unity of the absolute idea. God is the common subject of 
the consciousness of all individuals and of all volitions of in- 
dividuals; in other words, wherever there is a thought or a 
volition, it is God who thinks that thought and wills that voli- 
tion. This common subject, however, of all thinking and will- 
ing which takes place in the world, is himself —or we should 
rather say itself — without consciousness; He—it— is the all- 
one, and is diffused as the impersonal will and the unconscious 
intelligence throughout this world of personal and unconscious 
individuals. 

This is v. Hartmann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten in 
a nutshell. Wilhelm von Schnehen praises this philosophy as 
the only genuine pantheism, because it does justice equally to 
the zd and to the ded¢. Leonhard Veeh hails this philosophy 
as an epochal discovery, a mighty step forward on the road of 
progress, a system which is destined to fructify the entire cul- 
tural life of to-day. Arthur Drews pronounces this philosophy 
the true solution of the world-riddle, and commends it to all who 
in our day are searchers after truth. Repke acknowledges that 
this philosophy is dominant in modern monistic circles. _ 

We offer the last remark as part of the apology which, 
we feel, we owe our readers for inflicting Hartmann upon 
them. But monism is not a mere fancy of university pro- 
fessors. It threatens to enter—it has entered —%in its prac- 
tical consequences, the everyday life of to-day. 

First, as a determined antagonist of the fundamentals of 
Christian belief. 

The pantheistic monist scouts the belief in a personal God. 
Von Hartmann has declared the personal God an idea that 
might be tolerated, provided the definition of a personal God 
be restricted to an individuality connected with will and in- 
telligence. “But,” he adds, “as to individuals endowed with 
will and intelligence, there are many. Still, they do not for 
that reason correspond to our conception of personality (e. g., 
brutes, savages, feeble-minded persons). We deny to these the 
designation of personalities. Why should we not assume the 
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same reserve over and against an individual which no longer 
corresponds to the idea of personality, because it is exalted 
above all the limitations which are the characteristic marks 
of this idea? A degradation of God, the highest being, must 
be charged not against those who deny, but against those who 
ascribe, personality to God.” 

The pantheistic monist ridicules prayer. Von Hartmann 
holds that the personal God is an invention of men who wish 
to coordinate themselves with God whenever they enter into a 
familiar conversation with Him (“sich auf du und du stellen’) 
in prayer, when they expect of Him to share their feelings, 
when they piously revere, but actually treat Him as on a 
level with themselves. Prayer is really a monologue. It has 
no objective meaning and efficacy, and, hence, it is immaterial 
whether you direct your prayer to this or that address. Faith 
in prayer is illusory. The person praying practices self-decep- 
tion. He speaks to a fictitious being.®*) 

Pantheistic monism rejects Jesus Christ. “Faith in Jesus 
as a psychological personality is in no respect superior to faith 
in any other personality, such as Goethe, Bismarck, ete. We 
have merely a historical, but no religious interest whatever, in 
the man Jesus. ... This much, surely, has now been estab- 
lished by Protestant Bible criticism, that the historic. Jesus 
was not the Jesus proclaimed by liberal pastors to-day, nor 
the Jesus of the Gospels, and that the Jesus who is usually 
exhibited to the masses by theologians in the pulpit and in 

3) “Erwaegt man weiter, dass aus philosophischem Gesichtspunkt der 
praktische Nerv des Gebets ohnehin schon dadurch gelaehmt ist, dass ihm 
nach der modernen Weltanschauung nur noch eine rein subjektive Bedeu- 
tung und Wirksamkeit zugeschrieben werden kann, so erscheint der Wert 
jenes den Gedanken widerstreitenden Gemuetspostulats auch von dieser 
Seite mehr als zweifelhaft; denn wenn ich einmal die illusorische Be- 
schaffenheit des Glaubens an eine objektive Bedeutung und Wirksamkeit 
des Gebets erkannt habe, so ist die Beschaffenheit der objektiven Adresse, 
an die das Gebet gerichtet wird, voellig gleichgueltig geworden, da es sich 
in Wahrheit doch nur um einen Monolog handelt, dem die etwaige Taschen- 


spielerei einer bewussten Selbsttaeuschung hinsichtlich eines fingierten An- 
geredeten an Wert nichts zulegen kann.” (Phil. d. Unb. I, 191.) 
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popular discourses, is an ideal figure, decked out for a purpose, 
and out of harmony with historic reality, except, perhaps, in 
name and in a few indifferent details.” *) 

Secondly, pantheistic monism has blasted the ethical con- 
ceptions of Christianity. 

It acknowledges no such thing as personal responsibility. 
Everything that a person thinks, wills, or does, is chargeable 
to God. ‘Everything must, with equal directness, be referred 
back to God, sin as well as grace, faith as well as unbelief, 
knowledge as well as error, grief as well as joy.”°) Personal 
guilt is impossible, since the authority at whose tribunal man 
would have to render an account of his conduct is the cause 
and originator of man’s action. In other words, God can judge 
no one, for He would only be judging Himself. 

Pantheistic monism spurns the idea of sin, and of a divine 
law determining what is sin and fixing its consequences. 
Nietzsche distinguishes between ‘‘Herrenmoral” and ‘“Sklaven- 
moral.” To the mind of lords the proud, exalted feelings of 
the soul would appear virtuous, while the mind of serfs would 
pronounce humility, resignation, love of fellow-men virtues. 
There is no objective basis for determining what is good. The 
monist Braun®) declares: ‘‘In our view, ethics is . . . the 
enactment and unfolding of our true self.” Individuality is 
the real virtue. There must be no subordination to any norm 
that is considered superior to the individual. Braun grants 
that, on this basis, any whim, fancy, desire, etc., for which 
individual propensity exists must be permissible. Drews differs 
from this view. He considers individualism the souree and 
root of all evil and suffering. He draws a distinction between 
self and ego. The self in man is consubstantial with God, the 
ego is a foreign element which must be overcome. Self-con- 
sciousness must expel ego-consciousness. This is done by man 
fixing his own laws, not by a mere subjective caprice, but in 


4) Arthur Drews, Die Religion als Selbstbewusstsein Gottes. I, 201. 
5) Schrempf, Monismus und Christentum, cited by Drews, l.¢., p. 197. 
6) Braun, Monismus und Ethik, cited by Drews, 1. ¢., p. 129. 
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obedience to his teleological ends, +. e., to that destiny which 
God in His world-plan has settled for him. Nietzsche insists 
that the true unfolding of man’s self must be effected, not by 
the exercise of love and pity, but of relentless force. ‘We 
must seek out those things that make us hard. Steel is hard- 
ened by fire: we must steel our will in the fire of unbridled ~ 
passions. Such fires, however, have ever been kindled by what 
is evil, cruel, savage, tyrannical. Hence, man must become 
better by becoming ever more evil. The evil is man’s best 
strength.”” He advocates that cruelty be increased in order that 
life may become more intense. “The serpent must first become 
a dragon; then some one may become a hero by slaying the 
dragon. When large and powerful animals tear each other 
to pieces, there is a more glorious selection afterwards from 
the still larger and more powerful which survive, and the most 
splendid type is that largest and most powerful one which 
conquers all.” This is simply teaching that might constitutes 
right, and that unchecked lust and passionate impulse for grati- 
fying lust is the law of right living and of fulfilling one’s 
mission. 

Pantheistic monism regards death as the apotheosis of 
man. “God can never be anything but man’s real self.”” “Man, 
in his essence, is himself God.” This fact is fully realized in 
death. Death is the complete dissolution of the ego. The ego 
was a mere delusion. This delusion is dissipated by death. 
Man sacrifices his substantiality and ego, and at this price 
purchases the absolute supremacy of his self. By dying, man 
proves that his ego was “a mountebank acting tHe role of a 
king.” Death is the reductio ad absurdum of the ego.") 

Pantheistic monism speaks of a redemption. To redeem 
means to recognize the illusory character of the ego, to dismiss 
the ego from one’s sphere of interests, to elevate oneself so far 
above the ego as no longer to entertain any hopes, fears, or 
desires concerning it, and to consider oneself merely as an 


7) Drews, Die Religion, pp. 445. 495. 513. 
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organ of the absolute and his super-individual ends. In this 
manner man assumes internally a changed attitude toward the 
evils in the world which continue unchanged. This attitude 
does not engender positive delight, but it removes tedium, or 
reduces it to a minimum. This is “an ideal redemption.” 
However, inasmuch as the sorrow of man is the sorrow of God, 
man’s redemption affects God. Accordingly, it is not God who 
redeems man, but God is redeemed by man.®) 

Lastly, pantheistic monism is outspoken in its hatred and 
contempt of the Christian religion. 

Ernst Horneffer regards the Christian religion as a mortal 
assault which the baser Asiatic race made upon the more re- 
fined race of Europe, whose first representatives were the 
Greeks. ‘What is Christianity? What is paganism? Not to 
believe in man, in the innate strength of man, is Christianity. 
To believe in man, in the self-sufficiency of man, in the nobility 
of every being, is paganism. In particular, faith in a reve- 
lation, in a fixed and abiding religious truth and religious 
authorities, is of Asiatic origin; for in the Orient there has 
prevailed since times immemorial the fettered spirit, that tight- 
laced mode of living within firm and unalterable conceptions 
and rigid immovable forms.”®) Such a faith he regards as 
an impossibility, “Unding,” on European soil. He calls Chris- 
tianity Oriental atavism, barbarism, “eine Unkultur,” 7. e., 
the opposite of culture. 

Leonhard Veeh says: “There are foreign racial instincts 
enslaving the German mind. Above all, there is a dualistie 
theism corroding its marrow. War must be declared against 
these . . . elements foreign to Germanic culture.” !) 

We drop the curtain on this loathsome view of abysmal 
apparitions. We recognize the spirit who speaks through these 
vaporings, and we shudder. 

Let us, however, not forget that pantheistic monism is not 
confined to Germany. Many of its ideas have been appro- 


8) Repke, l.c., p. 19. 9) Die kuenftige Religion, p.9. 
10) Repke, p. 12. 
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priated and crudely reproduced in Christian Science. How 
much destruction of Christian faith it is working in our country 
in this form is apparent even to the casual observer. But also 
in its formidable scientific garb it has appeared in our country 
in the works of the Cairds and especially in Josiah Royce’s 
The Conception of God, and The World and the Individual. - 
Prof. Beckwith, indeed, holds that “a thorough-going pan- 
theism has been precluded among English and American 
thinkers by a practical, common-sense quality of mind.” ™) But 
it is not safe to indulge such optimism in the land of the pro- 
verbial humbug. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSOURI SYNOD.” 


“Congenial minds meet; for whatesoever God wills must 
come to pass; the truth must not only separate, but also unite 
men,” *)——again and again this sentiment has been verified 
by the course of events in the history of the Christian Church. 
No person who has dared to speak God’s truth to men for 
conscience’ sake has, on the one hand, been spared the sorrow 
of beholding men arrayed against him who disputed his state- 
ments and questioned his motives, nor has he, on the other 
hand, been denied the comfort which comes from approval and 
comradeship won by the truth spoken. Luther describes his 
own experience thus: “Everybody is now lamenting and clam- 
oring, because the Gospel causes so much unrest, strife, and 
disorder in the world. They say that since the Gospel is come, 
conditions are worse than at any previous time; for then 
there was peace and quiet everywhere; there were no persecu- 
tions, and men lived with one another as good friends and 


11) The New Schaff-Herzog Encycl. VIII, p. 331. 

1) This article continues the series of articles inscribed “Walther the 
Lutheran.” It is proposed, instead of continuing the original heading, to 
present the leading events exhibiting the quality of Walther’s Lutheranism 
in separate articles with separate headings. 

2) Hochstetter, Gesch. d. ev.-luth. Missouri-Syn., p. 147. 
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neighbors.” *) But Luther also lived to see the unifying effect 
of his testimony, and praised God for it. 

We had recorded, in a previous issue, the severing of 
bonds of synodical fellowship in various parts of the American 
Lutheran Church, and the sincere regret which these events 
caused Walther. It had not been his intention originally to 
organize a new synod, but he had hoped that the existing Lu- 
theran synods, by placing themselves fairly and squarely on 
the Lutheran confessions, would render it possible to him and 
his companions to unite with them. He would have been 
content to see the leaven of the truth work in the older Lutheran 
synods and gradually bring about a better state of affairs from 
the view-point of confessional Lutheranism. The idea of or- 
ganizing a new synod was first suggested by a series of articles 
which appeared in the Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, in 1845, 
under the caption: “What Are the Guiding Principles for the 
Organization of Orthodox Synods of the Lutheran Church in 
Our Country?’ But Walther rejoiced at the idea suggested 
in these articles, and published the articles in Der Lutheraner, 
with the wish “that they might achieve the end for which they 
were written.”’*) The articles had been offered as a basis for 
fraternal discussion to all who “were of like mind with the 
author and favored his plan.” Walther had accepted them in 
that spirit. It was given to him later to help carry the plan 
into execution. 

In the spring of 1846, Revs. A. Ernst, Fr. Lochner, and 
Dr. Sihler met in conference with Walther, Loeber, Keyl, 
Gruber, Fuerbringer, and Schieferdecker to prepare a draft 
for a synodical constitution. Walther enlivened the discus- 
sions and materially contributed toward shaping the various 
parts of the constitution by exhibiting point for point from the 
Scriptures the pure Lutheran doctrine concerning the Church, 
the Ministry, the Government of the Church, and Church Ordi- 
nances. At the close of the conference it was agreed to meet 
once more at Fort Wayne before taking the final steps for 


3) 7, 402. 4) 2,29 f. 33 f. 55 f. 
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effecting the proposed synodical organization. This second con- 
ference was held in July, 1846, at Dr. Sihler’s residence. It 
was more largely attended by pastors who had not been able 
to travel the long distance to St. Louis. Loeber, Walther, Keyl, 
and Brohm had come from Missouri. The draft for the con- 
stitution was carefully gone over, revised, perfected, and ordered - 
printed in Der Lutheraner and in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion among the congregations. The Synodical Constitution is 
the initial article in vol. 3 of Walther’s church-paper, and 
follows immediately after the enthusiastic Preface which we 
published in vol. XV, p. 200 ff. The original purpose of the 
founders of the Missouri Synod is plainly expressed in the 


PREAMBLE. 

While it is certain that the Church is not established or 
preserved by a constitution, but solely by the pure and un- 
adulterated preaching of the holy Gospel and by the correct 
administration of the holy sacraments, nevertheless it is equally 
certain that a sound constitution, not contrary to Scripture, 
helps to make the Church flourishing.») 

Here, in the United States of North America, e. g., it would 
hardly be possible for all the separate Lutheran congregations, 
without a joint organization of the Church, to retain the pure 
doctrine, and to resist the inroads of errorists. Nor would 
they thus be able jointly to labor for the attainment of their 
ends and aims, on the basis of a common faith, and cooperating 
in love for the furtherance of the objects of the Church. (See 
ch. I, § 6.) Moved chiefly by these two considerations, the 
ministers of the Lutheran Church named below met for the 
purpose of drafting a synodical constitution that is not to rest 


5) To cite an instance, 70 or 80 years ago rationalism invaded the 
Church, and instead of the faith of the Church unbelief was preached from 
many pulpits. In those days it was by the constitutions and regulations: 
of the good old times in the Lutheran Church, by the orthodox forms of 
worship and liturgical acts, that the faith and confession of the Church 
was being nourished in the hearts of believers, that it was roused in those 
who were seeking it, and that the communion of the praying and confess- 
ing Church was preserved. 
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on the confessional writings of the Church merely as an ad- 
vertisement, but is to be supported and pervaded in all its 
parts by the unadulterated confession and the pure doctrine 
of the Church, thus enabling and aiding the Church, in her 
confessing and indoctrinating activities, to take care of each 
particular church-issue. Two defects are to be remedied by 
this procedure: 1) The Confessions of the Church are not 
merely to receive external and passing mention, without exer- 
cising a disposing and formative influence on the entire con- 
stitution and on the entire activity of the Church, and without 
making it plain to everybody in what manner the Confessions 
and the doctrine enliven and pervade, not only in a general 
way, the common worship, the government and discipline of 
the church-body, but also particular enterprises, such as the 
establishment of institutions of learning, the publication of 
periodicals by the Church, the examination of candidates for 
the ministry, regulations for supplying the office of the ministry 
with incumbents, home and foreign missions, ete. We find this: 
defect in the constitutions of those synods now existing, which 
show a certain outward respect to the Confessions of the Church, 
and formally accept them, though the practice in the churches 
in many and flagrant ways is in contradiction of the Confes- 
sions. 2) The other defect is this: for carrying on certain 
enterprises of the Church, such as the care of the poor and the 
sick, the work of mission, ete., private societies are likely to be 
organized which exist beside the Church, hold no connection 
or only a very loose connection with the Confessions of the 


Church, and, as a rule, are of the restless, busybody stamp of 


Methodism. 
However, it was necessary to emphasize the fundamental 
and all-pervading character of the confessions of the Church, 


not only because of the most precious and important object 


contemplated and for the prevention of the two defects afore- 


mentioned, but chiefly on account of the Schmuckerians, 2. e@.,. 
the so-called Lutheran General Synod. | Everybody knows that: 
this body has recently published its defection from the Lutheran. 
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doctrine of the sacrament. This body seems to think that the 
Confessions of the Church do not rest on the unchangeable and 
eternal Word of God, and, hence, are alterable and equivocal, 
least of all, that they are to regulate, enliven, and pervade the 
entire practice of the Church. 

The names of the Lutheran pastors who met in conference 
at Fort Wayne during the first part of June to deliberate on 
a synodical constitution, are as follows: Loeber, pastor at Alten- 
burg, Perry Co., Mo.; Dr. Sihler, pastor at Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Knape, pastor at Defiance, Henry Co., O.; Schmidt, pastor at 
Cleveland, O.; Ernst, pastor at Neuendettelsau, Union Co., O.; 
Walther, pastor at St. Louis, Mo.; Brohm, pastor at New York, 
N. Y.; Schneider, pastor at Marion, Marion Co., O.; Selle, 
pastor at Chicago, Ill.; Husmann, pastor in Marion Tp., 
Allen Co., Ind. ; Craemer, pastor at Frankenmuth, Saginaw Co., 
Mich.; Trautmann, pastor at Danbury, Ottawa Co., O.; Hatt- 
staedt, pastor at Monroe, Mich.; Detzer, pastor in Williams 
Co., O.; Burger, pastor at Willshire, Van Wert Co., and in 
Mercer Co., O.; Jaebker, pastor in Adams Co., Ind. 

The following pastors who could not be present at the 
conference had expressed their cordial approval of the purpose 
of the meeting, viz.: Gruber, pastor at Paitzdorf, Perry Co., 
Mo.; Keyl, pastor at Frohna, Perry Co., Mo.; Fuerbringer, 
pastor at Elkhorn Prairie, Washington Oo., Ill.; Schiefer- 
decker, pastor in Monroe Co., Ill.; Buenger, pastor at St. Louis 
and in Central Tp., Mo.; Lochner, pastor at Toledo, O. 

Finally, there were present the following candidates of 
the ministry: Lehmann, Schuster, Boehm, Wolf, Scholz. 

The Constitution as drafted is appended, with explanatory 
notes.®) This document deserves to be studied separately. 

The first synodical convention met on Jubilate Sunday 
(April 25), 1847, in Pastor Selle’s congregation at Chicago. 
Twelve pastors and sixteen congregations signed the Constitu- 
tion, eleven pastors were present as advisory members, and a 
few communicated their approval of the organization in writing. 


6) 3, 2—6. 8—10. 
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It was a very humble beginning. Dr. Sihler pointed to 
the Christ-child in the manger and to the parable of the 
mustard-seed as illustrations of the way in which the great 
works of God are begun. The illustrations were apt; for the 
power of Christ and His Word went forth to the American Lu- 
theran Church through the deliberations and resolutions of 
that memorable convention. The election of officers for the 
new synod resulted as follows: Pastor C. F. W. Walther, 
President; Dr. W. Sihler, Vice-President; Pastor F. W. Hus- 
mann, Secretary; Mr. F. W. Barthel, Treasurer. 

The infant Synod of Missouri had been born, and men 
began to ask, “What manner of child shall this be?’ 


MODERNISM IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


During the late Lenten season, St. Louis was strangely 
stirred by a public arraignment of heretical tendencies in the 
teachings permitted in some of the local Protestant churches. 
This arraignment brought about a counter-arraignment of the 
adherents of orthodoxy for medievalism and traditionalism. 
One of the incidents of this unusual, but, we doubt not, God- 
sent disturbance began at the Maplewood Methodist church. 
The pastor, Dr. Lichliter, considered it opportune to define his 
doctrinal position, which he did in a sermon on “Modernism.” 
After sketching the history of the Modernist movement in the 
Church of Rome, he proceeded to say:— 


With this more technical phase of Modernism we have nothing 
to do to-night. In the popular sense Modernism is characteristic of 
the progressive movement in all communions. It has been described 
by a prominent English scholar as the shape which religion takes in 
the mind of the modern as distinct from the medieval man. It is, 
in reality, an attempt to re-express the great fundamental realities 
of religion in terms of modern life. In the English-speaking world 
this movement has been shaping itself and gathering strength since 
the publication of “Essays and Reviews,” in 1860. It has recognized 
as its allies the new scientific method, the new, psychology, the modern 


OO 
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emphasis on sociology, the new interest in the study of comparative 
religions, and the modern conception of the democratic ideals. Speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that in doctrine, Modernism stands for 
the freedom of the individual conscience and the absence of dogmatic 
tests. It believes.in a creed, but insists that the creed be personal, 
positive, short, vital, and that it should function in modern life. In 
the social order, Modernism stands for democracy. Its great word 
is not charity, but justice; its goal is the establishment of the ideals 
of brotherhood, the kingdom of God on earth. In the church, the 
Modernist may sometimes be heterodox, but he is not heretical. He 
is often insurgent, but he is not a rebel. 

It is time that the message and spirit of the Modernist be under- 
stood. He is a factor to be reckoned with in every church and in 
every community. He believes profoundly in his mission and in his 
message. The real distinction between the Modernist and the Tra- 
ditionalist is not one of doctrine, but of method. And more deeply 
still, it is a difference in attitude of mind. The Traditionalist stands 
for authority; the Modernist for freedom. The one looks to the past 
to find his theology; the other is conscious of an ever-growing appre- 
hension of truth. The editor of The Biblical World has admirably 
phrased the distinction: “It is not dogma that is most offensive to 
the modern mind; it is the finishedness and fixedness of dogma, in- 
congruous with a view of the world in which nothing is finished, and 
therefore nothing should be fixed.” The Modernist, therefore, keeps 
his face toward the sunrise, and is always willing to accept new 
truth when it dawns upon the world. 

The spirit of the Modernist is often misrepresented. He is some- 
times called an “infidel.” It is represented that he is seeking to 
disrupt the Church. His teachings are often regarded as being 
destructive of faith. There are not wanting those who would 
eject him from the Church on the ground of.that great word of 
Paul’s, “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.” To 
all this the Modernist makes no reply. He is too busy getting his 
work done to stop for recriminations. He feels that there should be 
room enough in the Church of Jesus Christ for men of varying 
shades of opinion. He is eager to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. In a deep sense he is evangelical. He would, as 
Paul suggests, become all things to all men if thereby he might win 
some. He asks only that his life and his work be subjected to prac- 
tical and not to theoretical tests. Is it easier or harder for men to 
believe in Christ because of him? Does he actually bring men to 
discipleship to Jesus and inspire them with a zeal for social service? 
Do the boys and girls in the high schools and the young people in 
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the universities find religion more credible or less credible because of 
his teaching? 

Such, then, is the Modernist. What is his attitude toward the 
Bible? Is he destructive or constructive? He has been called a 
“higher critic,” whatever that may mean, and has been pictured as 
“tearing the Bible to pieces.” In view of all this, his attitude ought 
to be defined. Let it be acknowledged at once that he cannot stand 
for the infallibility of the Bible as that term is ordinarily understood. 
But this dissent he holds in common with many of the men who 
represent official orthodoxy. He believes that God reveals Himself 
through natural process as well as through what has been called the 
miraculous. And he believes that even through the imperfect and 
the transient in the Bible God has spoken to men. He calmly ac- 
cepts the fact of error in the Bible and is not alarmed. He is con- 
cerned with its central message — not with an infinity of detail. If 
he does not call the Bible “the Word of God,” it is because of a 
supreme reverence. To him the Word of God is Christ and not a 
book. Within the Bible, however, he finds the perfect revelation of 
this Word of God, and that for him is the supreme standard, the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 

The Modernist is not afraid of Biblical criticism. He welcomes 
every fresh investigation, knowing that at the last the essential truth 
in the book will stand forth in imperishable beauty. He, therefore, 
is not inclined to attack the scholarship of the world, which has been 
busy with a study of the book. He has no mechanical theory of in- 
spiration which is endangered by the application of scientific methods. 
He is anxious only for facts, and is patient with all revisions of 
opinion. 

When the question is asked, Do you believe the Bible is divine? 
he answers, Try it! The ultimate test of the Bible is practical. The 
ultimate proof is in experience. If a part of the Bible satisfies his 
spiritual yearnings, if it is as bread to a hungry soul, it is God’s 
Word to him. If he reads another part of the Bible and finds in it 
no message, he simply passes it by to find pastures where the grass 
is green and the waters satisfy the thirsty soul. The finest tribute 
paid to Modernism recently was in the words of Prof. Sell in con- 
nection with the excommunication of Pastor Carl Jatho of Cologne. 
Dr. Sell said: “The liberals are using the Bible more honestly than 
the conservatives. They are more truthfully setting forth the ideas 
which were held by the Biblical men. They are discovering the re- 
ligion of the Bible more accurately and are drawing from this an 
inspiration for service which is positive and constructive.” If “in- 
fidels” are doing this sort of thing for the world, then may their tribe 
increase. 
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It is not difficult, from these statements, to assign to 
Dr. Lichliter his proper place, viz., with the forces which nega- 
tive and subvert the fundamentals of the old faith, and make 
the essence of Christianity to consist in “social uplift,” “ 
improvement,” “ethical culture,” ete. 

Dr. Lichliter’s statements were given publicity in a man- 
ner that strongly attracted attention in the secular press of 
St. Louis. It was, therefore, eminently proper and timely 
that in one of his Lenten discourses Pastor Hemmeter, of 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, administered a rebuke to ‘‘Mod- 
ernism” of the Protestant species, from which we quote the 
following : — 


moral 


“But what is this Modernism really? In this country it 
is largely the echo of passing schools of Modernism in Germany. 
There, in the cradle of the Reformation, the Church has been 
largely disturbed by another generation of so-called Professors 
of Theology who, mistaking their calling, considered it in- 
cumbent upon themselves to revive the recurring errors of the 
ages and to set the Church aright according to their own 
evanescent evolutions of supposed truth. Germany has largely 
tired of these schools and has passed to further ground, or else, 
aroused by the issue of these schools, namely, unbelief and 
religious bankruptcy, is turning again to the simple Bible 
truth. And now it remains for us in this country to be regaled 
with the discarded dish of the Old World, revamped with an 
additional sauce of arrogance. 

“Modernists, strictly speaking, have ets in the world 
from the beginning. The precept that God gave in Eden: ‘Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’ 
was to man a revelation from his Maker, that is, dogma pure 
and simple. The Modernist of that day came and said, ‘Hath 
God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? And 
again, ‘Ye shall not surely die; for God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye 
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shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ There we have the 
original Modernist. And there in his first pronunciamento are 
all the essentials of the Modernism of all times, to-wit: con- 
tradiction of the clear Word of God, the suggestion of a better 
life apart from, and different from, the divine way, and the 
promise, ‘Ye shall be as gods,’ by means of a transgression 
which separates from the only true God. 

“What our Modernists will not understand is this, that 
a little outside polish will not make a real Christian. It is 
immeasurably easier to produce a whited sepulcher than to 
produce a living temple. The Modernist in careless indiffer- 
ence neglects this fact and recommends a Christian of the fig 
leaf pride. Christ’s word, ‘Ye must be born again,’ the Mod- 
ernist decries as dogma and as unbearable. The claim of the 
Savior, ‘I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life: no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me,’ does not fit into his system, 
and he therefore rejects it. It is dogma, mark the word! 

“To the Modernist, Jesus is only a man, and no Savior 
at all. To the Modernist, as Carl Jatho of Cologne, of whom 
a local minister, according to our local press, seems to be 
proud, has said, Jesus is but ‘a God-seeker like unto us, though 
one of the most successful.’ In a letter to his friend Harnack, 
who had disavowed him, this Modernist Jatho wrote: ‘We are 
both of the opinion that Jesus was a man, and thereby we dif- 
ferentiate ourselves from those who with the teaching of the 
Church say: No, He was more than a man. The Church’s 
teaching in its final consequence leads to the conception of the 
divinity of Christ. Our perception, on the contrary, forces us 
to relinquish conceding to the person of Jesus any absolute 
importance.’ : 

“Such, then, is Modernism. The entire Christian religion 
of a Savior born in Bethlehem who is Christ the Lord; of a 
Messiah who was wounded for our transgressions and bruised 
for our iniquities, by whose stripes we are healed; of the Son 
of God, whom God gave to be lifted up that whosoever be- 
leveth in Him might not perish, but have everlasting life; 
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of the Son of Man who shall come again to judge the quick and 
the dead, and before whom every knee shall bow and confess 
that Jesus is Lord over all—all this is by Modernism cast 
aside as out of date, and Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever, is to the Modernist a discarded dream. 

“And withal, the Modernist dares to pose as a Christian 
minister. He dares to stand up in Christian pulpits and teil 
us that he and his kind stand for ‘justice’ rather than for 
‘charity ;’ that their ideal is ‘brotherhood ;’ that they are eager 
to keep the ‘unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace;’ that 
they ask only that their ‘life’ and their ‘work’ be subjected to 
practical and not to theoretical tests; that they are anxious 
for the ‘facts’ and are ‘patient with all revisions of opinion.’ 

“We ask in the name of common, practical honesty and 
decency: Why do these men hold Christian pulpits? Is there 
any ‘justice’ in their claim for ‘charity’ when, denying the 
Christ, the historical, Biblical Christ, they usurp, and in many 
cases stealthily, the leadership of congregations gathered under 
the confession of the Christ whom they deny? Of what sort 
is their ‘brotherhood’ when they deny Him who said: ‘One 
is your Master; all ye are brethren,’ and again, ‘I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches’? Of what sort is their ‘unity of | 
the Spirit’? when they discard the ‘Spirit of Christ’ who teaches 
men to ‘call Jesus Lord’? Of what sort is that ‘life’ which 
the Modernist commends when, bearing the name of Christian, 
he brings shame upon the cross of Christ? Of what sort is 
that ‘work’ which, like the serpent of old, slinks into the garden 
of the Church and perverts the truth? Why, we ask? 

“We ask, why? This is a land of religious liberty. Why 
do these Modernists not erect pulpits of their own? Why do 
they not go out on the highways and byways and gather flocks ? 
Why do they not go out into heathen lands and lay down their 
lives for their conception of the truth? But that is not 
their way. 

“The Modernist cries against Dogma. And yet, it is 
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dogma, that is, the preaching of the doctrine that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Savior of the world from sin, death, and the devil, 
that has established the churches that give homes and rostrums 
now to these Modernists. The dogma, that is, the doctrine that 
Jesus is the Light of the world, the Truth, and the Way to 
the heavenly Father, has Christianized the world. 

“What has the Modernist done for suffering mankind ? 
Where are his missions, his churches, his seminaries, his col- 
leges, his hospitals, his orphans’ and old people’s homes? 
Where? Where, except there where they have succeeded to 
reap where they have not sown? 

“And now the Modernist tells us there is unrest in the 
churches, that the churches are not well filled. And this he 
tells us is the result of dogma. 

“We answer, Should there not be unrest where the Mod- 
ernist is so busy troubling the waters? And on the other hand 
we point to the actual fact which refutes the Modernist, namely, 
this: All over the land the Christian churches are best filled 
in this season of Lent when the ‘Old, old story of Jesus and 
His love’ is proclaimed in its greatest fullness. The Gospel, 
the dogma of Christ crucified, is even to-day the power of God 
unto salvation unto every one that believeth. And besides, 
we rejoice to know, and the voices are loud on every side, that 
men, real men, are growing weary of the silly claims of a 
‘superior learning,’ and of a ‘more advanced ground,’ and of 
‘scientific methods,’ and of the ‘results of science.’ The in- 
definiteness and the changeableness of the vociferations of the 
eriers of Modernism is dawning more and more on the con- 
sciousness of long-suffering hearers, and they are beginning 
to ask for bread instead of stone. 

“But the Church of Christ, the Son of God, will prevail, 
even against the gates of hell. Christ crucified will be preached 
to the end of days, to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness, and Christians will never be ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
(The Conclusion.) 

Luke 1, 74. 75: That we, being delivered out of the hand 
of our enemies, might serve Him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before Him, all the days of our life. 

The Song of Zacharias, Luke 1, 68—79, is commonly 
called the Benedictus, because in the Latin version the first 
word of the hymn, Lddoynrd¢, is rendered benedictus = blessed, 
praised. The Benedictus is a prophecy inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, v. 67. The first part, vv. 68—75, contains a praise 
unto God for the salvation prepared by the Messiah as fore- 
told by the holy prophets of the Old Testament, v. 70. The 
Deliverer is at hand, but Zacharias with prophetic foresight 
views all the precious promises made to the fathers and to be 
fulfilled in Him as already completed. He speaks in the past 
tense: ‘Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, because He 
looked upon and wrought redemption, exotyoey Atpwow, for 
His people.” 

“Our enemies,’ devil, sin, death, in whose hands we 
were, held us fast with a relentless grip. Slaves we were to 
these masters, Eph. 2, 1; and the wages? That of enemies 
bent on our destruction: death, damnation! And from this 
awful servitude we could not free ourselves. This the Messiah 
did. He “delwered us out of thew hand.” This work of de- 
liverance, this work of salvation, vv. 69. 71, was also one of 
redemption, v. 68. A price was paid. Which? “The Son 
of Man came... to give His life a ransom, Avrpov, for many,” 
Matt. 20, 28. We were bought with a price; thus we were 
saved. Now He is our Lord, and we are His own and live 
under Him in His kingdom. O the blessed change! For- 
_ merly we lived in Satan’s kingdom, now we live in Christ’s 
kingdom, in the kingdom of grace, endowed with spiritual life 
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here, and life eternal to come. This is the first and foremost 
fruit of Christ’s redemptive work—salvation. But as sub- 
jects in His blessed kingdom it behooves us to serve our God 
and King. This also is a fruit of His work. And liberated 
slaves of that hard taskmaster, the devil, that we are, how 
gladly, how joyously should we not serve our Liberator! 1. As 
to the manner of this service: “without fear we should serve 
Him,” our Lord and God. “Without fear” from our former mas- 
ters and tyrants; they are vanquished, they can harm us none. 
In the daily walks of our life, whether we be father, mother, 
daughter, son, master, servant, we are to perform the works 
of our calling “not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart,” 
Eph. 6, 6.2. As to its nature: we are to serve God in holi- 
ness and righteousness (cf. Eph. 4, 24). Clothed in the garb 
of Christ’s holiness and righteousness, we Christians are holy 
and righteous in God’s sight, and as such the new man in us 
is to assert himself more and more in our conversation towards 
God and our fellow-men. 3. As to its duration: it is to be a 
constant, persevering service; it is to last “all the days of 
our life.” 


2 Cor. 5,15: He died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them and rose again. 

“He (Christ) died for all.” “For all” = in the place of, 
in the stead of, is the only correct translation of the phrase 
inép dvtwv, the ixéo being synonymous with dyré, since text 
and context manifestly proclaim the truth of Christ’s death 
being a substitutionary death.— “Christ died for all.” What 
sentiment does this knowledge of Christ’s vicarious substitu- 
tion generate in the hearts of the believers? Under what 
obligation are they? “That (@a) they who live should not 
henceforth lwe unto themselves,” live for selfish ends, but 
they should dedicate their whole life to the service of Him 
“who died for them and rose again.” 
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THE THIRD ARTICLE. 
Tue Person or THE Hoty Guost. 


Divine names, divine attributes, divine worship, divine 
works, are ascribed to the Holy Ghost; hence He is true God. 

Matt. 28, 19: Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

This text, which is a conclusive proof for the doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity, is for that very reason a decisive proof 
for the Holy Ghost’s being a person distinct from the Father 
and the Son. The command reads: “Baptizing them wm the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Observe the singular noun: name, e¢ tO dvoya, not sic ta 
évouata. By Father, Son, and Holy Ghost but one God is 
named; there is but ome essence, undivided and indivisible, 
but in three distinct Persons. The Holy Ghost is not, as some 
heretics taught and still teach, simply a divine power, a divine 
energy, but a dzstinct person, the Third Person in the Holy 
Trinity. — Another lucid text is John 14, 16. 17, where our 
Savior says: “And I (Christ) will pray the Father” (1. e., a 
different person from Himself, the Son), “and He shall give 
you another Comforter” (7. e., God the Holy Ghost, another, 
different person), “that He may be with you forever, even 
the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive,’ ete. 
This text, too, clearly teaches that the Holy Ghost is a person 
distinct from the Father and the Son, and applies the personal 
pronoun “He” to Him.—The Unitarians will not see this; 
their high intellectual culture does not admit of such an un- 
intelligent belief! They follow their blind reason; we “bring 
into captivity every thought unto the obedience. of Christ,” 
2 Cor. 10, 5. 

1 Cor. 3, 16: Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? = 

The “and” connecting the two clauses is the so-called ex- 
planatory “and,” equivalent in meaning to “because.” The 
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rhetorical question, “Know ye not,’ ete., appeals forcibly to 
the Christian consciousness of the Corinthians, and reminds 
them of an important truth they had been taught, but which, 
as their conduct implied, they had ignored, forgotten. Which 
is that truth? Christians, “ye are the temple,’ the sanctuary, 
“of God.” Why? Because “the Spirit of God,” 1. ¢., the 
Holy Spirit, “dwelleth in you.” The indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit made them a temple of God. Clearly the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit and that of God is one; the two names 
are used interchangeably: the Holy Spirit is God.— That is 
the important truth taught here directly. But observe also 
the implied truths pertinent to the matter in hand. “To dwell” 
is an act attributable to a person only; hence the Holy Spirit 
is a person. Again, His indwelling converts man into “a 
temple of God.” This suggests His work of sanctification 
and renovation. 

Acts 5, 3. 4: Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? Thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God. 

Ananias’s heart was not right before God. He cared 
neither for the good pleasure of God nor for the welfare of 
the poor. As Barnabas had laid the full price of the field 
at the apostles’ feet for the benefit of the poor, so Ananias 
pretended to do the same. He craved honor before men, but 
sordidly stingy as he was, he kept back part of the money 
received for the possession, simulating that he had given all. 
Ananias was a hypocrite and a liar. Satan was his master. 
Peter discloses his grievous sin to him, saying: Thou hast 
lied to the Holy Ghost and thereby thou hast led unto God. — 
The Holy Ghost is God.— This passage also teaches that the 
Holy Ghost is a person. You cannot lie to an “energy” or to 
a “power,” but to a person only. Ananias is said to have lied 
to the Holy Ghost, hence the Holy Ghost is a person. 

Ps. 33, 6: By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath (Spirit) of His 
mouth. 
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By appropriation the work of creation is ascribed to God 
the Father, but being an opus ad extra, an external work, all 
three persons of the Godhead concurred in it.—JIn our pas- 
sage, creation is ascribed to the Holy Ghost, thus proving that 
He is God. 

“By the word of the Lord,” the only-begotten Son of the | 
Father, Eph. 3, 9; Col. 1,515. 16; Hebr. 1, 2, “were the 
heavens made; and all the host of them,’ the sun, the moon, 
the myriads of stars, “by the breath of His mouth,’ by the 
Holy Spirit.—Gen. 1, 2 we read: “And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,” and Job 33, 4 we read: 
“The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the 
Almighty hath given me life.” 

Ps. 1389, 7—10: Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up 
unto heaven, Thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
Thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand 
lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me. 

Omnipresence is an essential attribute of God. Who- 
soever is omnipresent is God. The text teaches the omni- 
presence of the Holy Spirit, ergo He is God. 

The two members of the topic sentence are substantially 
parallel in thought and have the force of rhetorical interroga- 
tions: “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence?’ The answer is obvious. No flight 
can remove me from Thy presence; Thou art everywhere. 
Personally, the psalmist has no desire to flee from the presence 
of God. Thrilled by that majestic attribute, his purpose is 
rather to magnify God the Holy Spirit’s omnipresence. Vivid, 
striking pictures set forth the utter impossibility of escape, 
thus bringing the thought into bold relief: “Thou (whole and 
entire) art there!” He imagines himself taking a flight into 
heaven, of making his bed in hell; he thinks of passing through 
the universe from the extreme east to the extreme west with 
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the swiftness of the morning ray, yet: “Thou art there!” “Thy 
hand leads me;” “Thy right hand holds me.” Heaven, hell, 
earth — all filled by the presence of the Holy Spirit. 


1 Cor. 2, 10: The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God. 

Omnipresence and omniscience are closely interrelated. 
1 Cor. 2, 10 teaches the ommscience of the Holy Spirit. 

The apostle speaks of “the wisdom of God in a mystery,” 
v. 7, of the mystery that “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him,” v. 9, 7 ¢., the 
glad Gospel tidings. This hidden wisdom “God ordained be- 
fore the world unto our glory,” v. 7, a mystery “which none 
of the princes of this world knew,” v. 8. No creature knew 
it, could know it; it was a knowledge only God possessed. 
To come into possession of this mystery God must reveal it 
to us. This He did. How? “By His Spirit.” “Holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. 
1, 21. So the Spirit knows the mysteries God only knows. 
His knowledge and God’s knowledge are identical; the Spirit 
is omniscient, is God. Why does the Spirit know these things ? 
“The Spirit searcheth all things;” He is all-knowing; nothing 
is hidden from Him. Yea, He searcheth “the deep things of 
God,” the inmost things, the infinite depths of the mysteries 
of God. The next verse, by an argumentum a mimore ad majus, 
emphasizes this same truth—the omniscience of the Holy 
Spirit— and proves His Godhead: “For which man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit 
of God.” 

Is. 6, 3: Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth 1s full of His glory. 

“The service of the seraphs is now more closely described. 
Above all, their service consists in praising and glorifying God. 
Arranged in two choirs, the seraphs hover, around the throne 
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of God, and the two choirs chant in antiphon. The prophet 
hears them cry to each other: ‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
of hosts.’ This is a true service of God, so well-pleasing in 
His sight; this, indeed, is praising God, when the creatures 
acknowledge and confess with a loud voice that God is God, 
that God is holy, ete. The heavenly hosts praise and glorify - 
the Lord Sabaoth, the Lord of hosts, the Creator of the spirits, 
the Creator and Ruler of all things. The holy angels confess 
that the Lord is holy, holy in an infinitely higher degree and 
sense than that in which they themselves are holy. God is 
holy, set apart, put at a distance from, infinitely exalted not 
only above the sin of men, but above all creatures. The thrice- 
repeated Holy, the Trisagion, not only reinforces the concept 
holiness, but suggests, as modern exegetes also acknowledge, 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity. In God there are three 
persons, and the one person is God, is holy, in the same measure 
as are the others. In this song of the seraphs the Church has 
at all times recognized a hymnus trimtatis.” (Stoeckhardt, 
Jesaias. ) 


1 Cor. 6, 11: But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
Spirit of our God. 

In the preceding verse, the apostle had enumerated a hor- 
rible catalogue of vices practiced in that godless city of Cor- 
inth. He proceeds: xat cabra teves yire = “And these things” 
= “such a set,” “such stuff” (Meyer) “some of you were.” 
You were, 7. é., it is a thing of the past; thank God, a change 
has been wrought in you. To accentuate this wonderful change 
and to bring the great contrast between then and now into 
strong relief, the apostle emphatically repeats the “but” three 
times. “But ye are washed,’ dxchodoacds. The prefix do = 
off, intensifies the idea of the verb, hence the meaning is: 
ye are thoroughly washed, ye are washed clean. Through the 
forgiveness obtained in baptism, “the washing of regeneration,” 
you have been washed clean from the filth of sin, for Christ 
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has cleansed the Church “with the washing of water by the 
Word,” Eph. 5, 26. Being thus cleansed from sin, ye are 
put in intimate relation with God, “ye are sanctified,’ i. e., 
separated from the world, taken out of the massa perditionis, 
and consecrated to God. “Ye are justified.” Your guilt of 
sin has been removed, by imputation of the merits, of Christ, 
apprehended by faith, you are declared righteous before God. 
Thus the state of grace of the Corinthian Christians is de- 
scribed. 

oe was this change effected? “In the name of ie Lord 
Jesus.” The ground of their being washed clean by baptism, 
of their justification and sanctification, is the redemptive work 
of Christ. The name Jesus means Savior. In Him they 
believe, and thus He is their Lord, He having bought them 
with a price. Thus they were saved; for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved but that of Jesus. But who brought them to this faith? 
The Holy Spirit. Hence the last phrase reads: “and by the 
Spirit of owr God.” It is He who through the Gospel applies, 
imparts, communicates to individuals all that is implied in 
that blessed name— Jesus, Savior. It was the Holy Spirit 
that brought both the apostle and the Corinthian Christians to 
faith so that the apostle can write: “and the Spirit of owr God.” 


Springfield, Ill. Louis Wersset. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NEW ENGLISH HYMN-BOOK.” 


While the English Synod of Missouri was discussing the 
advisability and feasibility of organic union with the German 
Missouri Synod, a great work was quietly being done for it. 
which was destined to affect, in a perceptible manner, the public 
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worship and private devotions of its members. At its final 
convention in St. Louis the Synod’s Hymn-Book Committee 
reported that it had finished its work, and “that the Hymnal is 
in the hands of the printer.” With this committee another, the 
Hymn-Book Finance Committee, had been cooperating, and 
this committee reported that it had received 4,802 advance 
subscriptions for the new hymnal—enough to almost exhaust 
the first edition; that it had received $3,224.65, had expended 
$1,821.50, had outstanding accounts for unpaid subscriptions 
to the amount of $728.75,— all of which showed that the 
financial side of the enterprise had been sufficiently safe- 
guarded. 

In the mean time, the contemplated union with the German 
Synod was effected, and in the adjustment of the former Eng- 
lish Synod’s business affairs, notably the transfer of its pub- 
lication concern to the German Synod, the latter body took 
over all the assets and liabilities of the English body. The 
new hymnal, therefore, by the logic of events becomes the 
hymnal of the entire Missouri Synod. We have deemed this 
event of sufficient importance to publish it in the form of an 
article rather than in a book-review. 

A revision of the confessional and devotional standards 
of a church society is never an easy, often a perilous, task. It 
touches the forms in which the spiritual life of Christians 
has been wont to seek expression. It arrays personal sentiment 
—that awful factor in the settlement of how things ought, or 
ought not, to be—and habits grown venerable through long 
usage, against itself. Conservatism, accordingly, in a church 
society will invariably advise against revision, assuming, on 
the one hand, that existing defects are more easily borne than 
the annoyance which a complete readjustment to suit the new 
conditions necessitates, and on the other hand, that innovation 
rarely spells improvement. Thus the revisers’ task becomes 
a thankless one, and not infrequently subjects them to unfair 
criticism. Special commendation, therefore, is due whenever 
a work of revision, or reconstruction, is well done. 
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The magnitude of ‘the change from the old to the new 
English hymnal is seen, first, in the relative size of the two 
books. The new book retains all the liturgical forms for use 
at the various public services on particular Sundays, festival 
days, and extraordinary occasions that were found in the old 
book. In this part there is no change whatever. But in the 
hymnal proper there is considerable change. The number of 
hymns has grown from 451 (we count Doxology No. 18 in the 
old book as a hymn, which it really is and as which it is rightly 
treated in the new book) to 567. But the difference between 
these two figures does not represent all the new material that 
has been embodied in the new book; for 17 of the old hymns 
have been dropped, Hymn 281 which, through some oversight 
was printed twice in the old book (see No. 410) has been 
printed only once; and if we leave out of our computation 
Doxology No. 18, we have a total of 135 new hymns in the 
present hymnal. 

We turn our attention, secondly, to the character of the 
omissions and additions. We miss in the new hymnal Newton’s 
closing hymn: “May the grace of Christ, our Savior” (No. 9), 
Montgomery’s hymn for the dedication of a church: “Lord of 
hosts, to Thee we raise” (No. 159), Barbauld’s Gospel call: 
“Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice” (No. 191), Sarah Flower 
Adams’s “Nearer, my God, to Thee” (No. 357), Watts’s “Our 
God, our Help in agés past” (No. 383), Caswall’s “Days and 
moments quickly flying” (No. 401), Doddridge’s “Thrice happy 
souls, who, born of heaven” (No. 439), and Wesley’s “Lamb 
of God, I look to Thee” (No. 441). The absence of these 
hymns, which never were indigenous to Lutheran soil, we con- 
sider no loss, though they may not have been discarded for 
that reason. The new book affords ample compensation in the 
better hymns substituted for those dropped. 

But there are omissions which will be viewed with some 
regret. They are translations of favorite German hymns, viz., 
of Luther’s “Was fuercht’st du, Feind Herodes, sehr” (No. 52), 
“Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, der den Tod ueberwand,” in 
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Bacon’s rendering (No. 95), Massie’s renderings of “Jesaia, 
dem Propheten, das geschah” (No. 130), of the Te Deum 
(No. 318), of ‘Mitten wir im Leben sind” (No. 384), of “Ver- 
leih uns Frieden gnaediglich” (No. 152). Also Heyl’s render- 
ing of Zinzendorf’s “Jesu, geh voran!” (No. 485) and Miss 
Winkworth’s rendering of Henrietta von Hayn’s “Weil ich | 
Jesu Schaeflein bin” (No. 440) have been dropped. The 
hymn last named, we think, is found in the Sunday School 
Hymnal. In the place of the rendering of Luther’s “Was 
fuercht’st du, Feind Herodes, sehr” we have Neale’s rendering 
of the medieval “Herodes, hostis impie,” in “The star proclaims 
the King is here,” and for Heyl’s rendering of Zinzendorf’s 
hymn that of Jane Borthwick has been substituted, which is 
a great improvement over Heyl’s (e. g.: “as through life we 
glide”!). The difficulty which a modern congregation en- 
counters in singing the tunes for some of Luther’s hymns, com- 
posed for the rhythmic singing of his time, may account for 
the discarding of the rest of the hymns before noted. 

There is, however, ample compensation provided by the 
admission into the new hymn-book of the following translations 
which were not in the old, viz., Crull’s rendering of the Countess 
von Schwarzburg’s “Bis hieher hat mich Gott gebracht;” Rim- 
bach’s renderings of v. Birken’s “Lasset uns mit Jesu ziehen” 
and of Flittner’s “Jesu, meines Herzens Freud’;” Miss Wink- 
worth’s renderings of Horn’s “Gottes Sohn ist kommen,” of 
Meinhold’s “Guter Hirt, Du hast gestillt,” of Franck’s “HErv, 
ich habe missgehandelt,” of Oelschlaeger’s “Troestet, troestet, 
meine Lieben,”’ of Schmolck’s “Tut mir auf die schoene Pforte” 
and “Willkommen, Held, im Streite,” and of Werner’s “Wir 
danken dir, HErr Jesu Christ;’” Miss Cox’s rendering of 
Gellert’s “Jesus lebt, mit ihm auch ich;” Miss Claudia Herna- 
man’s rendering of Mohr’s “Heil’ger Geist, erhoer’ uns;” Jane 
Borthwick’s rendering of Schmolck’s “Mein Jesu, wie du 
willst;” Frothingham’s translations of ‘“‘Was Gott tut, das ist 
wohlgetan,” according to a tune from the Hrfurt Enchiridion 
of 1527, and a good translation of Speratus’s “Es ist das Heil 
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uns kommen her.”’ The last hymn alone balances the loss of 
many of the discarded hymns. — The new hymn-book contains 
219 translations of standard German hymns, to 210 transla- 
tions contained in the old book. About 39 per cent. of the 
entire contents of the new book is from standard Lutheran 
hymn-writers. — Besides the translations noted, we find in 
the new hymnal Chandler’s rendering of the ancient “Angu- 
laris fundamentum” (“Christ is our Corner-stone”), Neale’s 
version of Urbs beata Hierusalem (“Christ, Thou art the sure 
Foundation”), and the rendering from the Ohio Lutheran 
Hymnal of Christe cunctorum Dominator alme (“Eternal Son 
of God, O Thou”). The monk of Cluny, Bernhard de Morlaix, 
sings his Hic breve vivitur, he breve plangitur, hic breve fletur, 
in this book in Neale’s “Brief life is here our portion;”’ and 
Savonarola’s Giesu sommo conforto reappears in Jane Fran- 
cesca Wilde’s “Jesus, Refuge of the Weary.” Modern hymns 
we find in Bethune’s “It is not death to die,” which reproduces 
Caesar Malan’s “Non, ce n’est pas mourir;’”’ and in John Olaf 
Wallin’s Communion hymn (“The death of Jesus Christ the 
Lord we celebrate’’), which is a reproduction of an old hymn 
by the third archbishop of Upsala, Haquin Spegel. Also Land- 
stad’s ‘A slumber I know in Jesus’ name” is of Scandinavian 
origin. 

It will not be necessary for formulating our verdict on 
the new English hymnal to examine separately every one of 
the more than hundred new hymns that remain to be men- 
tioned. We note that American hymn-writers in our church: 
have been recognized in this book by the admission of Cronen- 
wett’s “We have a sure prophetic Word,” Loy’s “The Law 
of God is good and wise,” “The Gospel shows the Father’s 
grace,” and “When Rome had shrouded earth in night,” and 
Jacobs’s “Nearer, my God,.to Thee.” Of the new hymns 
William Walsham How, Bishop of Wakefield, has been made 
to contribute seven, Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, six, Chas. Wesley four, Frances Rider Havergal, James 
Montgomery, the Moravian, John Ellerton, the chaplain to 
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Lord Crewe, Isaac Watts, the favorite British hymn-writer, 
and the Irish rector John Samuel Bewley Monsell, three hymns 
each. Among the authors from whose poems selections have 
been made are Thomas Haweis, once physician at Truro, then 
chaplain to Lady Huntingdon, Charlotte and Julia Elliott, Ray 
Palmer, Dorothy Bloomfield, Mrs. Irons, Horatio Bonar, ete. © 
Every one of the new selections is a gem of sacred song that 
has long become the cherished property of Christians singing 
at their devotions in English. The work of selecting and com- 
piling these hymns has throughout been performed with that 
respectful consideration which believes that only the very best 
is worth offering to a church which has been long blessed with 
a wealth of spiritual songs. We cordially commend the good 
judgment and the chastened esthetical sense of the unknown 
committee which has performed this arduous task. 

The change from the old to the new hymnal appears, 
thirdly, in its most striking form in the topical arrangement 
of the hymns. Here a veritable revolution has taken place. 
Not a single one of the old hymns retained, e. g., could be 
found according to the old numeration. Everything appears 
differently grouped and differently placed. When we think 
of the pastor grown gray in the service and in the “giving 
out” of the hymns, or of the layman whose daily companion, 
next to the Bible and the Catechism, the old hymn-book has 
been, and who know by heart that No. 74 is “O bleeding 
Head,” No. 193 “Delay not,” No. 301 “Now rest beneath 
night’s shadows,” ete., and that the hymns on the work of 
Christ are about in the center of the book, morning and evening 
hymns come after the hymns relating to a Christian’s conduct, 
and similar details on which a habituated memory is apt to 
act by a sort of instinct, I say, when all this is considered, 
one anticipates a shock among the users of the old book when 
they begin to use the new. It was a heroic committee that 
attempted this thoroughgoing change; and the question can 
only be, Was the committee’s courage balanced by wisdom ? 

The change in question was effected along two lines: 1) the 
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better understanding of the leading thought, hence, of the topical 
character, of certain hymns has led to their being differently 
grouped. #. g., “All glory be to God on high,” which had 
been treated in the old book as a hymn of invocation to be 
used at the regular Sunday service, now is grouped with the 
hymns to the Trinity; ‘Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” 
and “In the cross of Christ I glory,” formerly classified with 
the Lenten hymns, now are grouped with the hymns to the 
Redeemer. The Lenten hymn “Not all the blood of beasts” 
becomes a hymn of “Faith and Justification,” ete. Exception 
might be taken as to some of the new classifications, but, when 
all changes under this head have been sufficiently pondered, 
it will have to be confessed that the committee’s judgment has 
been correct in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Some of 
the hymns given a different grouping have actually gained in 
suggestiveness and importance because of this grouping, e. g., 
“Christ, Thou the Champion of the band who own,” which is 
a Reformation hymn in the new book. 

2) The sequence of the topical divisions has been changed, 
and some of the larger divisions have been subdivided. The 
new book presents, first, what we might call “Sunday hymns,” 
relating to the beginning and close of worship (1—18); 
secondly, ‘““Week-day hymns,” embracing morning and evening 
hymns (19—45); thirdly, hymns embodying the leading ele- 
ments of a Christian’s devotion, such as the Gospel Invitation, 
Praise, the Redeemer, God’s Word, and the Lord’s Day 
(46—109). The fourth division embraces hymns arranged 
for the festival seasons of the Church, from Advent to Thanks- 
giving. This division has been especially enriched in the sec- 
tions for the Harvest Home, All Saints, or Apostles’ and 
Martyrs’ Days, and the “National Day of Humiliation and 
Prayer” section (110—305). The fifth division is dedicated 
to the leading truths of the ordo salutis: justification and 
sanctification. The hymns on sanctification are aptly sub- 
divided (306—3889). The sixth division embraces hymns on 
the six parts of the Catechism, with special hymns for confir- 
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mation, marriage, the home, family, and children (390—449). 
The seventh division exhibits the Church in her activities, the 
relation among its members and its glory; it is exceptionally 
rich in mission hymns (450—493). The eighth division is 
inscribed, as in the old book, “Cross and Comfort” (494—526), 
and the concluding division is eschatological (527—567). 

The logic of the new sequence of topics is apparent. It 
follows a natural line of thought, and thus will facilitate our 
mental readjustment to the new order of things. 

En passant, we might mention that some hymns which 
were incomplete in the old book have been completed in the 
new, é. g., “Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness,” which gains 
four stanzas in the new book that were not in the old. Other 
hymns have been abridged, e. g., the Advent hymn: “Arise, 
sons of the kingdom,” which loses vv. 3. 6. 7, and 10. Also 
the phraseology has been changed in a number of places: “Thou 
Sabaoth strong’ becomes “strong Lord of hosts” (comp. 303 
with 30, v. 10); “Let no ill dream disturb my rest, No power 
of darkness me molest” becomes “Sleep that may me more 
vigorous make, To serve my God when I awake” (comp. 298 
with 36, v. 4), etc., ete. 

At the end, an attempt has been made to restore the 
ancient chant to its former place and dignity in the public 
worship of the Church, and the section of doxologies has been 
revised. 

The festivals of the Church with their respective pericopal 
lessons, Bible lessons for morning and evening reading through- 
out the year, and directions how and when to use the Psalms 
are appended, and exhaustive indexes conclude the book. 

_ On the music offered in the edition with tunes we are not 
in a position to express a competent opinion, but we were favor- 
ably impressed with the many familiar German tunes in which 
the new Hymn-Book with Tunes abounds. 

That a great deal of judicious work has been expended in 
the preparation of this book is evident also from the hymno- 
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logical references, stating the authorship of the hymns and 
tunes. In many cases these references correct erroneous state- 
ments in the old book. 

The book having now been fully launched upon its mission, 
it remains for the Church to reap the benefits of the faithful 
labors of the authors. In our judgment the book will help to 
make our English services more beautiful, more impressive, 
and more expressive of the Lutheran ideal of divine worship, 
which has in all ages breathed a peculiar spirit of loyal rever- 
ence mingled with awe, and borne up with a spiritual joy and 
gratitude which is all the more pleasing because of its chastened 
and subdued utterance. 


S 
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AN UNUSUALLY LONG and singularly blessed pastorate came 
to a close when Rev. J. H. Schroeder of St. John’s, San Francisco, 
Cal., died April 16. He had been assigned to this charge upon his 
graduation from Concordia, St. Louis, in 1886, and it was the only 
one he ever served, 


THE RESERVE AND CALMNESS of Christian faith is ex- 
pressed in these words of Rev. John H. C. Fritz, who, writing in 
The Lutheran Witness concerning the Titanic disaster, says: — 

“Tt is not for us to pass judgment upon the 1,600 souls who 
went to their watery grave in mid-ocean, when the Titanic ‘sank as 
lead in the mighty waters.’ God has already judged them. Those 
who put their trust in God and their Savior have lost nothing. They 
have gained immensely; they are now with their God, and are for- 
ever spared all the misery of sin in this evil world, and are delivered 
from all disease which would also in course of time have cut off them 
from the earth. Those who had become hardened in their sins and 
who had persistently despised the grace of God, spurning His love 
and refusing to be at peace with God, have been overtaken by God’s 
righteous anger and stern justice. They have no reason for mur- 
muring against their God; they are reaping the evil fruits of their 
evil sowing, and must suffer in the place prepared for Satan and 
his angels.” 
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REV. SCHROTH OF MAYVILLE, WIS., communicates the 
following from Harper’s Weekly for March 30, which requires no 
gloss nor comment either to make its meaning plain or to increase 
its impressiveness : — 

“As To CARDINALS. 
“Marconi Wireless Dispatch to the Sun. 

“Rome, via Glace Bay, March 21.— Major Archibald Butt, aide- 
de-camp to President Taft, accompanied by Bishop Kennedy, rector © 
of the American College here, had an audience with the Pope to-day, 
and presented a letter from President Taft thanking the Pontiff for 
the creation of three new American cardinals. The President wrote 
that this action was acceptable to Americans irrespective of their 
faith, as Catholicism contributes to the welfare of the country.’’ — 

“Well, well! Supposing all that is true, whom is our President 
speaking for? 

“Not altogether for us, certainly. 

“Tt is not as our President that he sends his aide to thank the 
Holy Father for making some American cardinals. No doubt it was 
sensible for the good Pope to do it, but it is not a matter that con- 
cerns more than a fraction of the people of the United States, nor 
one, as we see it, that our President was in any way called upon to 
return our thanks for. : 

“Tt is true enough that the appointment of the American car- 
dinals was generally acceptable. There is no objection to American 
cardinals if they behave as Cardinal Gibbons has behaved this long 
time. His red hat has never made the least trouble, so far as we 
ever heard. These new hats that have come may not be so unobtrusive. 
Our Roman Catholic brethren seemed to be extremely pleased at their 
coming, and to feel somehow that rank had been conferred on their 
Church. They seemed to feel that the gentlemen, previously arch- 
bishops, who had been promoted, are greater men, and should be ~ 
generally recognized as greater men, since they received this new 
mark of papal approbation. The story came from Boston the other 
day that Cardinal O’Connell, being invited to a public dinner, replied 
that if he went he must sit on the chairman’s right, since his rank 
as a prince of the Church entitled him to the seat of honor, and he 
could not consent to yield it to the Governor of-Massachusetts. 

“That was extraordinary, wasn’t it? If the story is true, it is 
to condole with Cardinal O’Connell for attaining so inconvenient an 
altitude which will compel him to decline dinners at which the 
Governor of Massachusetts will be present. 

“Except, perhaps, among some of the Catholics, cardinals will 
not have official rank as princes in this country. We do not know 
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the rank of ‘prince’ here. It means nothing except, perhaps, in a 
visitor. The cardinals are distinguished and representative men, and 
will be honored as such, and they are doubtless good and useful men, 
and will be honored for that, but they won’t take rank as princes 
in the United States. i 

“And as to Governor Foss and Cardinal O’Connell and the 
seat of honor, displeasing as it must be to any gentleman to claim 
for himself a seat that some other gentleman prefers, Governor Foss 
was right, of course, in feeling that in the State of Massachusetts 
the seat of honor always belongs to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
except when it is occupied by the President of the United States. 

“There is no example the new cardinals can better set than the 
example of humility and meekness. It is a Christian example, and 
always needed. Princes or not, they are very eminent men whom all 
conditions of men will be ready to honor. But they will be apt to 
be honored inversely to their claims. Precedence will be thrust upon 
them except where it is demanded; but when it is demanded, it will 
be found to rest solely on courtesy and good will, and it will be re- 
fused when it seems necessary to refuse it.” 


HIS SUSPENSION OF MR. VALENTINE’S “NUN-GARB 
ORDER” has brought an avalanche of protests down on President 
Taft. The protests of the brethren-of the Atlantic District, of 
the South Texas Pastoral Conference, two that were circulated in 
St. Louis, and several others have been forwarded to us, presumably 
for publication. But for lack of space we must forbear. Besides, 
an effort is being made to duplicate one of these protests and supply 
every member of our organization with a copy, suggesting to him 
the advisability of signing it and have his fellow-citizens sign it, 
and forward it to the President. 


DR. BENSOW has published, at Stockholm, a new edition of 
the Book of Concord in Swedish. He has improved R. R. Broocman’s 
edition of 1730 by giving his rendering in modern Swedish, without, 
however, sacrificing fidelity to the original text or to the peculiar 
character of the confessional form. So says Dr. N. Forsander, his 
reviewer in Tidskrift, the theological quarterly of the Augustana 
Synod. The Augsburg Confession and the Apology have been trans- 
lated from the Latin, all the rest from the German. Dr. Forsander 
rightly deplores that, at least, the Augustana was not translated from 
the German, which was read at Augsburg. The new edition of the 
Swedish Concordia embodies, of course, the special Swedish con- 
fession, the Uppsala motes beslut. The customary historical and 
textual explanations are given at the end of the book. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON “INTERSYNODICAL RELATIONS” 
appeared in the March issue of The Theological Magazine (Colum- 
bus, O.). The contributors were Pres. Dahl of the United Norwegian 
Church, Prof. Voight of the Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., 
Prof. Gerberding of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, Prof. Jacobs 
of Mount Airy Seminary, Pres. Richter of the Iowa Synod, Pres. 
Schmauck of the General Council, Profs. Loy and Stellhorn of Co-- 
lumbus. The symposium discusses three points: 

“1, What should be the mutual relations of these synods? 2. What 
should these synods view as the goal of their mutual relations? 
3. What steps should be taken in the present to reach this goal? 
Editor Gohdes, in commenting upon the symposium, expresses his 
conviction that the time is ripe for ‘the establishment of a joint 
tribunal to decide charges of usurpation; and secondly, the holding 
of a free conference.’ ” 

Some of the writers appear greatly exercised over the Missouri 
Synod. Inasmuch as Missouri is not considered in this federation, 
the excitement displayed is amusing. We assure all the parties con- 
cerned that no Missourian will disturb the contemplated union. There 
is no reason why it should not be effected. We stand ready to publish 
the coveted result, —but we fear that the ardent federationists will 
not produce anything more tangible than words — words — words, and 
the fine symposium may illustrate the old saying: Parturiunt montes, 
nascitur ridiculus mus. (The mountains were in labor, and brought 
forth —a mouse.) The chief unifying element seems to be antipathy 
to Missouri. The gentlemen can indulge in that without a federation. 
— Prof. Singmaster of Gettysburg comments thus on the symposium: 

“We wish these brethren God-speed in their effort to come to a 
better understanding. We are sorry that the discordant note had 
to be introduced by Dr. Richter of the Iowa Synod who speaks of the 
‘unionism of the General Synod’ and of ‘the fanaticism of Missouri.’ 
Prof. Dr. Loy of the Ohio Synod is also not yet satisfied that the 
General Synod has learned ‘to recognize the Lutheran faith in all its 
distinctive features as the one pure faith of the Gospel.’ Moreover, 
the General Council, he says, is ‘not yet prepared to declare itself in 
agreement with us [Ohio] on the “four points” ’— Chiliasm, mixed 
communion, exchange of pulpits with sectarians, and secret societies.” 


WALTER KOENIG clearly and forcibly states the insufficienc 
of the Sunday-school and impossibility of Christianizing the public 
schools, so often advocated in our day, in the Christian Herald, 
May 8:— ; 

“One thing is needful—there are many things valuable, but 
just one needful. A Christian who is such not merely in name has 
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no doubts about what that one thing is. Christian parents are theo- 
retically unanimous that to neglect the moral and religious training 
of the child which has come into our home is inconsistent with our 
avowal that there is just one all-important thing in all the world; in- 
deed, they agree that such neglect is fraught with dire consequences. 
Yet we need a reminder such as is given by the Rev. Richard Braun- 
stein in the article alluded to, which is really worth reprinting. 

“But how is this training to be done? Parents come in first for 
consideration. Does the little the parents can do meet the demands 
of the case? Many parents there are who feel their responsibility. 
They appreciate that to make a living is important, but to make a 
life is still more important. However, in the stress and swirl of the 
hurried days and the insistence of vocation, they can hardly find the 
time and leisure for systematic work on these lines, and many lack 
the ability. Then there is the Sunday-school. Yes; and it is the 
only religious instruction some children get. But what idea of the 
importance of the matter will be raised in the mind of the child who 
receives systematic instruction in secular studies for five or six hours 
five days in the week, and hears religious matters. discussed just once 
during this period? The study of the Word of God is crowded into 
one corner of the week. Thirty hours for secular studies and one 
hour, or, rather, thirty to forty minutes, if the opening and closing 
exercises be deducted — one hour, let it be, for the study of religious 
truths, which are revealed truths, unknown to natural man. The 
sense of proportion is disturbed by such an arrangement. 

“About a year ago, I spent some time at the Child Welfare 
Exhibit. There I saw—TI couldn’t help seeing it—a large placard 
with the superseription: ‘A Short-Weight Education.’ Then: ‘Thirty 
minutes a week for religious instruction in Protestant churches. In- 
struction in mathematics offered in elementary and high schools, 
1,067 hours, equivalent in time to 41 years of Sunday-school in- 
struction. Instruction in writing, 364 hours, equivalent to 14 years 
of Sunday-school instruction.’ Then followed in large, bold lettering, 
‘What Is to Be Done? With regard to Sunday-school, we cannot 
forget that, even with all the zeal our workers show, they themselves 
often lack the training that we require of our secular instructors, 

“Can we look for help to our public schools?) They are main- 
tained by a general tax. All taxpayers, therefore, must have equal 
rights. What form of religion should there be taught? Immediately 
the warring factions are upon us. Jews, agnostics, Protestants, and 
Romanists, all have equal standing before our law, and there surely 
cannot be religious coercion of a minority. If anything is un- 
American that certainly is. The equality of all religious beliefs is 
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also evidenced by the fact that there are teachers in our public 
schools of all shades of belief and unbelief. There is not, and can- 
not be, any religious test. But as a father, I want to know under 
whose guidance my boy is during the greater part of his waking 
hours. Some urge that we should let our public-school teachers 
preach a creedless religion and morality; but as soon as you make 
a statement concerning God and righteousness, in fact, any manner - 
of statement, you are voicing a creed. ‘I have no creed,’ said a 
woman, and thereby uttered the shortest of all creeds. 

“The one deduction that came to me after reading Rey. Mr. 
Braunstein’s forceful article was that under present conditions the 
only solution is found in the church-school. There seems to be no 
other way of giving our children, in the way of education, not only 
a lunch, but a dinner, a full-weight education! In my city, there 
is such a school with twelve teachers and a building worth $20,000, 
maintained by our Holland friends of the Christian Reformed 
Church, the same denomination which responded so nobly to the 
plea for the China Famine Fund. The Episcopalians at some places 
also have such schools. The Lutherans have a still greater number — 
thousands of them throughout the land. A unique feature of the 
Lutheran schools is this, that about 80 per cent. of the teachers are 
men who have made teaching their life-work. The children of these 
schools have all the secular instruction that is afforded in the public 
schools, and, in addition, the study of the Word of God; and all 
instruction throughout the day is permeated by an avowed Christian 
spirit. I am acquainted with such a Lutheran school in this city, 
where, because the congregation is not rich in worldly goods, the 
building is very unpretentious, but where the results of the work of 
the two male teachers are simply grand, the scholars upon graduation 
entering the public high school without further examination, and 
where they easily rank with the best in their classes. The parents 
who send their children to this school say, ‘We know that they can 
get instruction at other schools; but our children — God bless them! 
— ought not to be exposed to instruction that is totally divorced from 
the Word of God. Give them the best possibe preparation for their 
citizenship in this world and the next! For a complete education, 
let there be a union of religious and secular work.’ 

“What a blessing it would be for the Church and the State, 
as well as for the individual, if, from the time when our children 
grapple with the intricacies of the A, B, C to the days when ques- 
tions of Greek syntax and the fourth dimension loom up, they would 
be under the guarding and guiding influence of the Word of God 
and Christian inspiration!” 
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THE WELL-KNOWN EPISODE during Luther’s visit at Rome, 
while he was mounting Pilate’s staircase, has not been considered well 
authenticated. Preserved Smith, in his recent work on Luther, says: 
“Tf one may trust the story which Luther’s son Paul remembered 
hearing his father tell,” ete. (p. 19), and in a footnote he adds: “This 
celebrated story was first published in its original form in 1903. 
Késtlin-Kawerau I, 749. Paul was only eleven years old when the 
story was told (in 1544), and he wrote it down thirty-eight years 
later.” Now G. Buchwald has found in an unpublished sermon of 
Luther, in the Ratschulbibliothek at Zwickau, the following remark: 
“Romae wolt meum avum ex purgatario erlosen, ging die Treppen 
hinauf Pilati, orabam quolibet gradu pater noster. Erat enim per- 
suasio, qui sic oraret, redimeret animam; sed in fastigium veniens 
cogitabam, quis scit an sit verum,” 7. e.: “At Rome I wished to re- 
~ deem my sire from purgatory; I mounted the stairs of Pilate, and 
recited the Lord’s Prayer at each step. For a belief prevailed that 
a person doing this would redeem his soul; but arriving at the top, 
I thought: Who knows whether it is so.” The record does not say 
whether the text: “The just shall live by faith” flashed upon Luther 
while he was going up the stairs. 


TAKING UP THE DISCUSSION begun by The Lutheran on 
the subject of popular Lutheran literature, the Augustana Synod’s 
English periodical says : — 

“We should not forget that the average church-member is not a 
college graduate nor a theological student. His mind is not trained 
along these lines. His interests are practical rather than theoretical. 
He needs and wants something that he can reach without a step- 
ladder, something that appeals to his affections and stirs his emotions. 
His intellect must be reached through his heart. And we need 
‘middle men,’ as The Lutheran calls them, ‘who will create a literature 
that lies between our standard books of doctrine, history, and biog- 
raphy, and the worthless writings of superficial men.’ 

“What difference does it make what Reverend A., or Professor B., 
or Doctor C., says or thinks? It is not they who need what we aim 
to bring. They are provided for. It is the people of the church. 
Cherish a brotherly love for this neighbor.. Be prompted by the 
motive of doing him a real service. Say the things he needs to know. 
And say it in the language of his own daily life and thought. Then 
we shall have a literature that will really instruct and edify our 
Church.” 


A HUGUENOT ANNIVERSARY.—The recent celebration of 
the two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
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Huguenot or French Protestant church of Charleston, S. C., was an 
oceasion of unique interest. This church was not only the first church 
organized in the colony of South Carolina, but is the only Huguenot 
church remaining on this continent. Those who have seen its un- 
pretentious structure have not failed to feel its historical interest 
and significance. It is a kind of Westminster Abbey of the Huguenot 
movement. Rev. Dr. Charles S. Vedder, who for forty-six years has 
served as its pastor, may be called the foremost citizen of Charleston. 
He is now in his eighty-sixth year. At the historic commemoration 
he gave an eloquent account of the founding of the church, sketching 
its progress and emphasizing the loyalty to faith of the early Hugue- 
nots, their power of sacrifice, their spirit of cooperation, and their 
devotion to the work of their church.— The Lutheran Companion. 


DOODLEBUG.—This word is not yet in the dictionaries. It 
is what A. G. Miller of Asheville, N. C., proposes to call any one 
who is not a socialist and will not believe that the government can 
guarantee every man happiness and a competence. 


AT A METHODIST GATHERING at Toronto, Ont., “almost 
every speaker upheld Higher Criticism as a valuable asset and a 
most distinct help to the understanding of God’s Word.” This drew 
from Robert Franklin, of Owen Sound, Ont., a protest published 
in the Montreal Weekly Witness, and forwarded to us by one of our 
students serving as a supply in the vast field of Alberta. From this 
reply we quote the closing words: — 

“Now, what I want to know is this: If the Holy Spirit of God 
is our divinely appointed Teacher, to teach us all things, and to lead 
us into all the truth, where does science come in? I cannot find any- 
thing about science in the Bible, except where Paul warns the Chris- 
tians about ‘The oppositions of science falsely socalled.’ And that’s 
the truth in a nutshell. Modern science is opposed to the Word of 
God. The path for the Christian to-day is very difficult. Men of 
education to-day are blind to the eternal realities. They say they are 
seeking for the light. Well, the light is now at the right hand of 
God in heaven. God fully revealed Himself in that blessed Man 
whilst He was on earth. The Scriptures abundantly prove it. In 
John 1, we read, ‘He was the true Light, which, coming into the 
world, lighteth every man.’ (R.V.) His own words are, ‘As long 
as I am in the world, I am the Light of the world.’ Man made an 
attempt to extinguish that light by nailing Him to the cross, but it 
is shining all the brighter, and with far greater glory now; for has 
He not conquered death and all its powers?) Any person that desires 
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light must look away from this earth to where the man Christ Jesus is. 
He is the Mediator now; soon He will be the Judge. 

“The Christian should ask himself, not if science agrees with a 
certain passage, but rather, ‘Hath God said and shall He not do it? 
He that believeth not maketh God a liar.’ In the epistles we get the 
characteristics of this age: ‘Men heaping to themselves teachers 
having itching ears, who obey not the truth,’ ete. By and by the 
‘strong delusion’ will be sent, and the whole world worshiping Anti- 
christ. But before that happens, Christ will have come again for His 
beloved people, according to John 14, 1. 3 and 1 Thess. 4, 18, both 
dead and living. Beloved child of God, don’t be shaken in your faith 
because some educated men with the title of Rev. Sir disbelieve God’s 
Word; for the apostle speaks of ‘Satan himself being transformed 
into an angel of light, and his ministers as ministers of righteous- 
ness.’ ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good!” 

It appears that Mr. Franklin is a layman. 


LOVE VS. TRUTH? . The book of President Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, From Epicurus to Christ, has appeared in its sixth edition 
(since 1904), and under the new title The Five Great Philosophies 
of Life’ (= “the Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure,” the “Stoie Self- 
Control by Law,” the “Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher,” 
the “Aristotelian Sense of Proportion,’ the “Christian Spirit of 
Love”). Hyde’s reviewer in the Princeton Theological Review, 
Wm. Brenton Greene, Jr., says: “Our author misconceives the re- 
lation of love to truth. Love does not determine truth, but it should 
itself be according to truth. Orthodoxy may be loveless, (%) but 
Christian love must be orthodox. As Francis Bowen taught, ‘Feeling 
must justify itself to some idea.’ Hence, f. e., creeds are more im- 
portant than President Hyde would seem to allow. It is in the truth 
which they define and guard that Christian love is rooted; and were 
they to pass, or in their essentials be modified, Christian love, while 
it would for a time continue, would begin to starve and at last 
would die.” 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S TRINITY.—In “Letters to Unknown 
Friends,” in The Outlook, Lyman Abbott says :— 

“No; I do not believe that there are three Gods. There is only 
one God. And they who imagine, as some seem to do, that the doc- 
trine that there are three persons in one God means, or is thought to 
mean, that there are three distinct divine individualities or personali- 
ties, totally misunderstand the doctrine of the Trinity. I do not pro- 
pose to try to tell you in this letter what is the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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I propose only to try to tell you how I think of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 


“A friend of mine who knows much more about church theology 
than I do tells me that I am not an Orthodox Trinitarian, but a 
Modalistic Monarchian. I am quite indifferent to the labels which 
are given to me, and I make no attempt to label myself. 

“There are three ways, and only three, in which any person can 
manifest himself to other persons: by his works, by the story of his 
life, and by his personal companionship. I ask a musical acquaintance 
of mine, ‘Do you know Elgar? ‘Oh, yes,’ he says; ‘very well. I rank 
him as the first of living English composers.’ ‘Tell me about him,’ 
I say. ‘Is he a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? ‘Oh, I know 
nothing about that,’ he answers; ‘I know him only as a musician.’ 
‘Have you ever seen him? ‘Never.’ He knows Sir Edward Elgar 
by his musical compositions. 


“Stirred by my inquiry, he goes to a musical library, takes down 
from the shelves a ecyclopaedia or a book of biography, and learns 
about the life of Sir Edward Elgar—that he is a Roman Catholic; 
that he began his career as an organist in a Roman Catholic church; 
that he later became conductor of an instrumental society; that his 
later work has been that of a composer. Now he has a new ac- 
quaintanee with Elgar, an acquaintance which throws light also on 
Elgar’s music. 

“Later he goes abroad. He gets a letter of introduction, presents 
it, is received at Elgar’s house as his guest. The two are congenial, 
and he becomes Elgar’s intimate friend. Now he has obtained a 
third and still better acquaintance. 

“But neither of these methods of acquaintance alone is sufficient. 
If the maid in Elgar’s house knows nothing and cares nothing for 
music, she does not know Elgar. If the writer of Elgar’s biography 
has never seen him, he does not know Elgar. If the performer of 
his works has neither read the story of his life nor made his ac- 
quaintance, he does not know Elgar. To a real acquaintance with 
Elgar a knowledge of his music, acquaintance with his life, and 
personal companionship are essential.” 

This illustration Abbot uses in explaining the revelation of God 
by means of His works, the incarnation of His Word, and the com- 
panionship of His Spirit with man’s spirit. The entire illustration 
breaks down before those texts of Scripture in which one person of 
the Godhead is introduced as speaking to, or about, another. Comp. 
John 5, 20; 15, 26; 17, 5. According to Abbot, the incarnate God 
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would there be speaking to the creating God concerning the wit- 
nessing God. In other words, A is speaking to A about A, or God 
engages in a soliloquy concerning Himself. 


“NE TEMERE” APPLIED IN AMERICA.—The Protestant 
Magazine (vol. IV, No. 2), of Washington, D. C., publishes a fac- 
simile of a baptismal certificate, the attending circumstances of which 
are related as follows: — 

“A Roman Catholic Hungarian, of Perth Amboy, N. J., named 
Stephen Dagonya, was married on August 4, 1909, to Mary Csoma, 
a member of the Hungarian Reformed Church of the same city, by 
the pastor of her church, Rev. Louis Nanassy. In November, 1910, 
they took their little girl, Anna Susanna, to the Roman Catholic 
priest, Rev. Francis Gross, for baptism. When the father asked for 
the certificate of baptism, the priest declared their marriage was not 
a marriage, and that they were living in concubinage, but that it 
would become a marriage if the parents would pay him a fee of fifteen 
dollars and be remarried by him. The father replied that his mar- 
riage was valid and lawful according to the law of the State and his 
conscience, and he refused to remarry. The priest then wrote out a 
certificate of baptism in which he stated that the child was illegitimate, 
and that the parents were living in coneubinage. <A reproduction of 
the original certificate and the translation of the same appear as a 
double frontispiece in this issue of the Protestant Magazine. The 
translation of the vital part of the certificate follows : — 

“On the sixth day of the month of November, in the year of our 
Lord 1910, in the church of the Holy Cross of Perth Amboy, Middle- 
sex County, New Jersey, Diocese of Trenton, according to the rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church, I baptized Anna Susanna (illegiti- 
mate), born on the fifth day of the month of November, A. D. 1910, 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, of the father, Stephen Dagonya, Roman 
Catholic, whose place of birth was Kis-Varda (comitat Szaboles), 
and whose place of living is ; and of the mother, Mary 
Csoma, Reformed, whose place of birth was Patroha (comitat Sza- 
boles) and whose place of living is The sponsors were 
Emericus Szlatenji, Anna Kecskes. Remarks: The parents are 
living in concubinage.” ; 

The same periodical cites the following comment on the Ne 
Temere decree from the Continent (Chicago) :— 

“Protestant antipathy to the decree has been wrought up by some- 
thing very different —by the meddlesomeness of priests who use the 
church’s law to break up homes in which Catholie wife or husband 
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has been married to Protestant husband or wife by Protestant minister 
or civil magistrate. Where care for morals exceeds zeal for formali- 
ties, such unions would be recognized as honest marriages making 
honorable homes. The sincerity of the contracting parties is the 
paramount consideration. Attempts to charge immorality upon such 
wedlock merely because it does not conform to technical church rules 
are socially disintegrating, and therefore intolerable from the view- 
point of the impartial citizen. The question becomes at this point 
not a religious, but a civic matter; and the state has the right, as 
is now proposed in Canada, to make it a criminal offense for any 
one to advise a husband or wife to desert a marriage duly legalized 
by the state.” 

Tt is time that an agitation be begun throughout the length and 
breadth of our commonwealth against this insulting piece of dago 
diplomacy from the Vatican. Any priest who dares to carry out the 
Ne Temere decree should be prosecuted for slander and sedition. The 
Ne Temere decree is revolutionary. 


REVIEWING THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Willis J. Beecher says: ‘Whatever 
we may think of all the sweetness and light which Dr. McCarthy 
attributes to the Spaniards and the ante-Protestant English and 
others, in the part they took in early American history and in the 
founding of American institutions, this at least is true: that it is 
laudable for our Roman Catholic friends to busy themselves in look- 
ing up their history; that it is natural for them to interpret that 
history favorably, and from their own point of view as American 
citizens, and to go as far as possible in taking pride in it. They 
are doing this, and doing it effectively, and they deserve to be com- 
mended for it. They have schools through which to propagate their 
view, and bright, attractive authors who are infusing it into current 
literature. They are covering the country with monuments to early 
Roman Catholic missionaries and explorers. Meanwhile we Protes- 
tants are indifferent to our early American forefathers. We have 
no schools in which we can give instruction concerning them without 
first eliminating the distinctively religious factors that made them 
what they were. We leave them to be written up mainly by men 
and women who are agnostic in regard to the truths which were most 
potent in the minds of the Puritans and the Pilgrims and the Friends 
and the others who came early to our shores. We have ourselves to 
thank for it if the common opinion of the next American generation 
shall be that most of the early heroisms of the country were the deeds 
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of Roman Catholics, and that our distinctively American ideas and 
institutions are really, in the main, mostly of Roman Catholic origin. 
Our friends do not need to make any misstatements in order to make 
this impression. All that they need to do is to set forth in the light 
what is fine in their history, while we continue to treat ours with 
neglect, leaving it to the tender mercies of persons who are out of 
sympathy with it.” 

Catholic zeal along the lines indicated above deserves no praise, 
for it is not loyal to the truth. Protestant indifference may deserve 
to be scored, but even here allowance must be made. The facts of 
history are on the side of Protestants, not of Catholics. Protestants 
ean afford to look on with calm composure, even with amusement, at 
the frenzied efforts of American Jesuits who are “writing up” their 
church: they cannot “write down” those stubborn things — facts. 
We admit, however, that this forbearance, begotten of self-conscious 
strength, has a limit. The Jesuits are poisoning the wells of public 
information in America. If they are allowed to continue, it will be 
impossible in fifty years to obtain true accounts of historical events 
from ecyclopedias and text-books of history. Much perverted history 
has been printed in America, much good history has been suppressed 
during the last twenty-five years. The nation is being systematically 
duped by Catholic orators and writers when they cite history. The 
blindness of Protestants who do not see, the cowardice of Protestants 
who fail to resent, this assault upon truth, is eyen more deplorable 
than the indifference of Protestants who care not what becomes of 
them or their children when Rome will have won its wily game; for 
these latter would lose nothing, and might, for all practical purposes, 
belong bodily to the Roman Church now, without causing a great 
loss to Protestants or bringing great gain to Romanists. 


“THERE IS ONE WAY TO PURIFY THE SCHOOLROOM, 
and that is to put Christ there; there is one way to keep pure the 
child mind, and that is to put him under the care of Mary, the 
Blessed Mother, with the Christ-child as his companion and friend. 
There is one education to-day which is complete, and the only one, 
and that is religious education, and it is that education that to-day 
we include in the group of Catholic charities.” 

The speaker was the Roman Archbishop of St. Louis, at the 
Conference of Catholic Charities on May 5. Christ — Mary — Rome! 
the ideal guardian triad of the child’s school, yea, the only effectual 
one! This combination is as irreverent as it is bigoted. Christ only, 
and Christ all and in all,—this is the Scriptural rule. But a 
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collocation of incongruous elements, such as in the Archbishop’s 
assertion, exhibits the cunning of Jesuitism. Christ is put in the 
foreground with great éclat and a fine show of truth; and then the 
lie is attached to it, and the old dragon’s tail comes trailing after. 
Mundus vult decipi; ergo. The superficial listener is impressed with 
the first statement and fails to note that the second and third state- 
ments neutralize and annihilate the first. All the canons of the 
Council of Trent, now the supreme law of faith for Catholics, are 
constructed after this Christ-Belial fashion. 


AT RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF’S BROAD STREET 
TABERNACLE (Philadelphia) a class for the study of the life and 
times of Jesus of Nazareth had been organized. Philip Sidersky, 
, uperintendent Emmanuel Mission to the Jews of Baltimore, was 
attracted by a notice of the Rabbi’s class, and, while on an official 
visit at Philadelphia, attended one of the meetings. The Rabbi had 
on his desk Thomas Jefferson’s New Testament, a book by Arthur 
Drews, who was lately repudiated at a mass-meeting at Berlin, another 
book by Prof. Foster of Chicago University, who was expelled from 
the Baptist Church for heresy, and a book of Nathaniel Smith of 
Cornell, the critic of the New Testament. For an hour and a half 
the Rabbi regaled the Jews present with excerpts from these books. 
Then he invited any one present to put questions if they desired. 
None of the Jews putting a question, Mr. Sidersky asked the Rabbi 
what his personal belief regarding Jesus was. The Rabbi gave a 
very copious answer, the gist of which was that Jesus might have 
existed and gathered around Himself a number of uneducated people, 
like Coxie’s army. Another question, whether the Rabbi’s authorities 
were not contradictory, since Prof. Drews held that Jesus had not 
existed at all, while Prof. Foster held that a man by that name had 
lived, the Rabbi parried by saying it was getting late.—In intro- 
ducing his books of reference, Rabbi Krauskopf made it a point to 
state what each had cost him. For Prof. Drews’ he said he had paid 
$3.50, which made a perceptible impression on the audience. 


PASTOR JATHO, of Cologne, Germany, was declared heretical 
some time ago by his ecclesiastical authorities. He had been a friend 
of Harnack, and claimed that he had published Harnack’s views. 
Harnack discredited the report, and in reviewing the sentence passed 
on Jatho’s case, he now equivocates. This leads the humorous Klad- 
deradatsch to say: “Prof. Harnack has expressed his opinion of the 
finding of the committee that sat on the case of Jatho. He has ex- 
pressed himself in such a comprehensive way as to represent Jatho’s 
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friends afore and Jatho’s enemies aft. He has expressed himself 
protra Jatho, namely, pro Jatho afore and contra Jatho aft. He has 
pramed the committee, namely, praised it afore and blamed it aft. 
He intends to inaugurate a torch-concert for the committee, namely, 
a torch-light procession afore and a cats’ concert aft. In offering a 
toast for the committee, he will call for a viveat, namely, for a vivat 
afore and for a pereat aft. For he is an adhponent of Jatho, namely, 
an adherent afore and an opponent aft. He is a Jatho-crier afore 
and a Jatho-decrier aft.” To appreciate the humor, the above must 
be read in the original: 

“Er hat sich protra Jatho ausgesprochen, naemlich yorne pro 
und hinten contra Jatho. Er hat das Spruchkollegium gelodelt, naem- 
lich vorne gelobt und hinten getadelt. Er will ihm eine Fackelmusik 
bringen, naemlich vorne einen Fackelzug und hinten eine Katzen- 
musik. Dabei will er dem Spruchkollegium ein viveat ausbringen, 
naemlich vorne ein vivat und hinten ein pereat. Denn er ist ein An- 
hegner von Jatho, naemlich vorne ein Anhaenger und hinten ein 
Gegner. Vorne ist er ein Jathorufer und hinten ein Neinsager. 
Darum ist er, was er sagt: Ja-nein.” 

These remarks are accompanied by a cartoon representing Har- 
nack as a rope-walker. His balancing-pole is inscribed at the left 
end, “Liberal Theology,” at the right end, “Orthodoxy.” Bassermann, 
the Liberal member of the Reichstag, is represented as an interested 
spectator, and as saying, “As a rope-walker Harnack, after all, sur- 
passes me.” 


LESSING’S FAMOUS “BREITER GRABEN” is thus repro- 
duced by Wm. Brenton Greene, Jr.: “A supernatural and, therefore, 
historical and special revelation could not be accepted if it conflicted 
with the intentions and conclusions of our own reason; and yet if 
it merely agreed with them, it would be superfluous.” This is the 
fatal dilemma which Lessing constructed against Christianity and the 
Bible. This old argument is reproduced in Robert Eucken’s The 
Truth of Religion, the book that was awarded the Nobel prize in 
1908. Dr. Greene considers Lessing’s and Eucken’s “broad ditch” an 
absurdity, and says: “To see it, we must stultify ourselves.” He 
constructs this counter-dilemma: If there were not a sphere of truth 
that goes far beyond our reason, “man’s mind would be ‘the measure 
of all things.’ Im a word, the supernatural would be compassed by 
that which by its very nature necessarily presupposes the super- 
natural.” This might also be expressed thus; If the Bible were not 
given by God, it could not be given by men. For men could not 
give what they do not possess. 
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THE WAR OF ITALY AGAINST TURKEY was sanctioned 
by the Pope. Norman Angell, writing in International Conciliation, 
says : — 

“We know what preceded this war: if Europe had any moral 
conscience left, it would have been shocked as it was never shocked 
before. Turkey said: ‘We will submit Italy’s grievance to any 
tribunal that Europe cares to name, and abide by the result.’ Italy 
said: ‘We don’t intend to have the case judged, but to take Tripoli. 
Hand it over — in twenty-four hours.’ The Turkish government said: 
‘At least make it possible for us to face our own people. Call it a 
Protectorate; give us the shadow of sovereignty. Otherwise it is not 
robbery, —to which we could submit,—but gratuitous degradation; 
we should abdicate before the eyes of our own people. We will do 
anything you like.” ‘In that case,’ said Italy, ‘we will rob; and we 
will go to war.’ It was not merely robbery that the Italian government 
intended, but they meant from the first that it should be war—to 
‘dish the Socialists,’ to play some sordid intrigue of internal politics. 
The ultimatum was launched from the center of Christendom, the 
city which lodges the titular head of the Universal Church, to teach 
to the Mahomedan world what may be expected from a modern 
Christian government with its back to eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian teaching.” . 

The last clause implicates the Pope, else it is meaningless. The 
censure is doubly just: 1) because the Pope has no business, if he 
is no more than a minister of Christ, to help start a war; 2) least 
of all, such a war. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA has rejected the Bill of the Hon. Mr. Basu, which legal- 
ized marriage between persons of different castes and religions. The 
Harvest Field, of Mysore City, deplores this action, and illustrates its 
reason by the following instance: — 

“The Indian Social Reformer gives an example of how the law 
works at present. Some fifty years ago, a Sudra married a Brahman 
widow of sixteen, and she bore him eight children. In 1901, he 
repudiated the woman, who sued him for maintenance since he cast 
her off. The lower court maintained that according to Hindu law 
the marriage was illegal, and dismissed the suit. The High Court of 
Bombay has pronounced the marriage, if any, to have been sinful, 
and dismissed the appeal that had been made to it. Under existing 
circumstances it is impossible for persons of different castes or re- 
ligions to become legally married unless one or both of them renounce 
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the religion to which they may belong. The injury generally falls 
upon the woman, who has no redress.” 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF INDIA, 1911, shows that 
since 1901 Christians have increased from 2,923,241 to 3,876,203; Hin- 
dus, 207,147,026 — 217,586,920; Sikhs, 2,195,339 — 3,014,466; Jains, 
1,334,148 — 1,248,162; Buddhists, 9,476,759 — 10,721,453; Zoroastrians 
(Parsis), 94,190 — 100,096; Mussulmans, 62,458,077 — 66,623,412; 
Jews, 18,228 — 20,980; Animists, 8,584,148 — 10,295,168; minor re- 
ligions, and religions not returned, 129,900 — 37,101. The total popu- 
lation increased 294,361,056 — 318,528,981, or 6.5 per cent. The Chris- 
tians have reported the second highest increase per cent., as the 
following table shows :— 
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THE OTHER REVOLUTION which has taken place in China 
may be inferred from these words: “The reputation of Christian 
missions is growing every day, and the prejudice and the misunder- 
standing which formerly existed between the Christian and the non- 
Christian have gradually disappeared, which will surely prove to be 
for the good of China.” The speaker was V. K. Wellington Koo, a 
Columbia student, who has sailed for his native land to become 
“English-speaking” Secretary to Yuan-Shih-Kai. He was interviewed 
by clergymen in the interest of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Congregational China missions. 


PROF. DAVID 8. CAIRNS, writing in the International Review 
of Missions and reviewing the political tension between Germany and 
Great Britain, points out what a European war would mean for 
missions. “There is no aggressive project of our missionary societies 
that would not feel the effect.” “Everywhere throughout Asia and 
Africa men would be compelled to wait idly and see the great flood- 
tide that might have carried them into the harbor sweep past them 
and turn again to the fatal ebb.” 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., has issued: — 


1. SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
YEAR. By Henry Sieck. IX and 385 pages, 6X9. Bound in 
green buckram; gold stamping on back and sides. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Epistle postils are few in any language; éven in the German 
language there are not too many. We know of many brethren who 
have been longing for a new series of sermons on the Epistles. And 
we all know that of sound Lutheran literature of any description in 
the Hnglish language there is a scarcity. So also of English sermonic 
literature which can conscientiously be recommended as a model to 
the young pastor and the pastor to whom English preaching is a new 
and unaccustomed thing. Using foreign helps is always fraught with 
danger, because semper aliquid haeret. And even if the pastor is on 
his guard against imbibing any of the false doctrine of his model, 
yet there is that danger of spoiling one’s taste unawares, of losing the 
old Lutheran soberness in the presentation of the simple Bible truths. 
— Here are 65 sermons of moderate length on the Epistle lessons for 
all Sundays and festival days of the church-year. The author and his 
mode of preaching are not unknown amongst us, he having published 
several volumes of sermons and having contributed sermons for our 
Magazine for years. He preaches the way of salvation through 
repentance and faith in Christ and His Gospel. As sermons on 
Epistles, which were addressed to Christian congregations, these 
sermons mostly deal with such subjects as: the glory and blessedness 
of the children of God; additional instruction in the truths of the 
Christian doctrine; warning against sin and against falling from 
grace; the dangers and trials besetting a Christian; of tribulation 
and consolation, ete. But all instruction, warning, exhortation, and 
consolation is born of, and borne by, the central truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, viz., salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. — The language 
used is clear and simple, as it always should be in public discourses 
before mixed audiences and, above all, in our English sermons for 
our people, who, in regard to language, are more or less in the period 
of transition. 


2. THE PASTOR IN THE SICK-ROOM. A Handbook of Lessons 
and Prayers for the Visitation of the Sick. Compiled by @. A. 
IV and 58 pages; semi-flexible and gilt edge. 85 ets. 


Dr. Paley is least known by his Clergyman’s Companion in 
Visiting the Sick. Yet this treatise of one of England’s foremost 
apologists ran through nine editions, and when Rev. Wayland, in 
1887, undertook the publication of a new edition of Paley’s works, 
the demand for the Clergyman’s Companion, which “had become ex- 
ceedingly scarce,” was so great that it was published in one of the 
first volumes of the new five-volume edition. — Any writer who under- 
takes a work of this kind is certain of the interested attention of the 
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elorgy; and any writer who sueeeeds in offering the proper material 
for pastoral ministrations to the sick may rely on having secured the 
gratitude of the best Christian pastors. For there is no doubt that 
pastors, as a rule, face their most arduous tasks at a sick-bed; and 
n friendly mentor on sueh an oceasion, being a friend in need, proves 
a friend indeed. ‘The booklet before us meets most of the needs 
arising in pastoral visits to the sick. It is sound in doctrine, 
reverent in its dietion, and equally free from that sickly sentimen- 
taliam and cold perfunetoriness which not infrequently disgrace the 
pastor’s call on his siek parishioner. — We expect this helpful com- 
pilation of Bible-texts and prayers to run through many editions. 
God speed it on its mission of earnest entreaty and blessed comfort! 


3. WW. WRGRNER, PRAKTISCHE BEHANDLUNG DER BIBLI- — 
SCHEN GESCHICHTE. Altes Testament. VI and 211 
pages; 80 ets. z 

This is the worthy companion volume of the one for the New 

Testament whieh we noted vol. XTV, p. 249. 


4. H. B. FRHNER, SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES HIS- 

TORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 99 pages; 30 cts. 

In 766 brief statements, often not more than a line in a a 

the gist of what a paroehial-school teacher should teach the child — 

in United States History is here given.—'The Seeond Part presents 

in similar fashion, first, the leading faets of our civil government, 
next, questions for review of this topic. 


i. STATISTISCHES JAHRBUCH der Deutschen Evangelisch- 
Lutherisehen Synode yon Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten 
fiir das Jahr 1911. 222 pages; 50 ets. 

The complete statisties by parishes and districts, with reports — 
from the various boards, of the Missouri Synod are here given. 


6 DIE JUGENDSACHE, Contains suggestions helpful to the — 
pastor in his ministrations to the young. It is issued by a 
committee appointed for this purpose by our Western District. — 


i WHY LUTHERAN CHURCH SCHOOLS? A popular answer — 


to this question, 


8 NINETEEN TRACTS OF REV, DALLMANN, often noted in 
these pages, have become the property of the above firm, and 
are offered for sale at low prices for single orders or orders 
in lots, ‘ 


9, DIN UNCHRISTLICHE “CHRISTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT.”” 
This is a German rendering by Rev. Czamanske of Rev. Dall-— 
mann’s tract. 5 ets.; dozen, 40 ets.; 100 copies, $2.50 and» 
postage. | 

10. DR. WALTHER CENTENNIAL SERMON, Delivered at the 
Ky, Luth, St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans, La., October 29, 
1911, by Rev. N. J. Bakke. 6 ets., postpaid. A 

This able address, based on Hebr. 13, 7, sets forth that the 
celebration of the Walther Centennial will redound to the glory of | 
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God and be a lasting benefit to ourselves, when we 1. gratefully re- 
member the Word of God he taught us; 2. zealously strive to follow 
his faith and copy his example. 


The Twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of our Orphan 
Home at College Point, N.Y., has caused a neat booklet to be pub- 
lished describing the past and present status of this charitable in- 
stitution. Rev. Wm. Koepehen of New York City can supply the 
booklet. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
Nos. 11 and 12 of HOHNECKE’S DOGMATIK, pp. 321—461. 


Rey. D. Simon of Baltimore, Md., has published A PASTOR’S 
APPEAL, urging members of the church to attend the Lord’s Supper. 


WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE. One Hundred Questions 
Answered. By George Philip Kabele, B.D. 


This tract presents the fundamentals of Lutheran teaching in 
the form of questions, to which the answer is often given in the form 
of a Bible text. 


Den Norske Synodes Forlag, Decorah, Iowa, announces the fol- 
lowing publications: 


1. DE FIRE EVANGELIER; synoptisk fremstilling med forkla- 
ringer. Af Joh. Ylvisaker, professor theologiae. 1905. 2 vols. 
in one. 888 and 369 pages; $4.00. 


This Norwegian Harmony of the Gospels is the fruit of many 
years of study, while the author was successively pastor, professor of 
theology, visitor in Dr. Luthardt’s lectures at the University of Leip- 
sic, and again professor of theology in the Norwegian Synod, by 
order of whose Kirkeraad the book is now published. It is a labor 
of love (“mit kjaerste studium’) which the author here lays before 
the Norwegian Lutheran Chureh. While acknowledging helpful sug- 
gestion and directions received during his visit at Leipsic, where he 
attended Luthardt’s lectures on the Gospels on Lichtenstein’s foun- 
dation, the author has felt it his duty to dissent from the doctrine 
he heard propounded at that time. Faithful use of the great Lu- 
theran Harmony of Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerhard, of Bengel, Calov’s 
Biblia Tllustrata, Caspari, Geikie, Edersheim, Stoeckhardt, Zahn, 
Strack-Zoeckler, ete., characterizes this book. After a general in- 
troduction (pp. 1—33), the author takes up the events in our Lord’s 
life in chronological order, and expounds section after section of the 
Gospels. The Norwegian text of each section is placed at the head 
of the commentary. As to the sequence of events in the life of 
Christ one would occasionally dissent from the order adopted by the 
author; but his exposition breathes the spirit of Lutheranism. It is 
beyond question the opus palmare, so far, that has come from the 
orthodox Norwegian Lutheran press of America. 
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2. BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. Bible Lessons with Meditations 
for each Day. Arranged after the Church-Year. By N. J. 
Laache. Translated from the Norwegian by Peer O. Strémme. 
1902. 626 pages; $1.65. 


The “English Laache” has for a decade been a household book 
not only in Norwegian, but also in other Lutheran families who 
favor the use of English at family devotion. It deserves all the 
praise which has hitherto been bestowed on it. In the place of 
further comment we offer this sample meditation for the day when 
this notice was penned : — 

239. THURSDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 
Again we pray, Lord Jesus, pour out Thy Spirit wpon us! Amen. 


Acts 2, 29—36. Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of 
the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepulcher 
is with us unto this day. Therefore, being a prophet, and knowing that 
God had sworn with an oath to him that of the fruit of his loins, accord- 
ing to the flesh, He would raise up Christ to sit on his throne, he, seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that His soul was not left 
in hell, neither His flesh did see corruption. This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
He hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear. For David is not 
ascended into the heavens; but he saith himself, The Lord saith unto my 
Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand until I make Thy foes Thy footstool. 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have erucified both Lord and Christ. — 

That which the Son of God has done for us the Holy Ghost explains, 
and establishes it firmly in the hearts of the faithful. That Christ be- 
came a man, and suffered death, and rose again, and entered into His 
glory; that He made atonement for our sins, delivered us from the curse 
of the Law, and gained for us eternal life; that He reconciled us to God, 
appeased His anger, and annihilated death; —all this is indisputable; 
‘Gt is finished.” It was foretold by David and all the prophets, because 
it had been determined in the counsel of God; and now it is presented 
in the Gospel as an incontrovertible, accomplished fact. Now the prophe- 
cies are easy to understand; for they have been unwrapped out of their 
swaddling clothes. Now they are easy to believe; for their truth has 
been established by. their fulfillment. Christ died, but is risen and lives; 
the Holy Ghost came, and the Chureh was founded; and in it we have — 
the means of grace, the Word and sacraments, which Jesus has given us, 
with life and salvation for all them that believe. 

We know this to be truth; for we have the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost in our hearts. He confirms the Word in our experience; and He 
leads us into the fellowship of the Son of God, thus giving us knowledge 
of sin and grace, of death and life. But you are not saved by knowing 
these things and regarding them as true, if the Spirit do not establish 
their truth in your heart. Ask it of Him in earnest prayer; He will not 
cast off one who says: “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief!” Do 
not let Him go until you have the full assurance of the truth in your 
heart. This is not a matter to be regarded lightly; it is a question of 
eternal life or eternal death. We are dealing with the question of sal- 
vation from cruel death and the pit of hell, from the grievous corruption 
of your soul, and from the righteous wrath of God. Something more is — 
needed than mere human learning and idle speculations. None save the 
Spirit of God can bring the truth and life into the heart, and there con- 
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firm the testimony of the Seripture, so that we helieve with that faith 
which is stronger than death and hell, because it ia divine in ite nature, 
and is founded on the truth of God. Dear friend, life ie here, and light, 
and salvation; they are to be found in the Word, in which ia alao the 
Spirit, who will bring them home to your soul. By His grace you may 
receive them, and arrive at certainty in regard to your salvation, If you 
do not as yet have thie faith, then may God make you zealous to pursue it 
with all your heart! —Grant we this grace, merciful Lord Jesus! Pro- 
claim the truth in such 2 way that we accept it, and that we reach the 
full aseurance of faith, the certainty that Thou art God, and that we have 
life in Thee. Let us experience in our soula the power of Thy resurrec 
tion, that we may live in Thee, and confese Thy name alway. Amen, 

Holy Spirit, all-divine, Dwell within thie heart of mine; Cast down 
every idol-throne, Reign supreme, and reign alone. 

See, to Thee I yield my heart; Shed Thy life through every part, 
A pure temple I would be, Wholly dedicate to Thee. 

At the end of the book there are offered “some short morning and 
evening prayers, for the use of such as do not use their own words 
when having family prayer.” 


3. OUR HOMES AND OUR CHILDREN. Lectures by 0. Klylken. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Peer Stromme. 1909. 
232 pages; 75 cts. 

The domestic relations, in seasons of joy and sorrow, with the 
dangers besetting them and the Christian training of children, are 
the subjects of these lectures which were firat delivered before the 
teachers and students of the school “Fredley” in Strinden, Norway. 
The geniality of sympathetic interest and a fervent zeal for the 
promotion of youthful piety are evident everywhere in these lectures. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl., announcea the fol- 
lowing publications: 

L THE LUTHERAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HANDBOOK, by Rew. 
J. B. E. Hunt, B.D. With a Foreword by Dr. Norelius, and 
an introduction by Dr. Gerberding of the Chicago Seminary. 
291 pages; $1.00. 


On the other hand, it is because we are in a formative 
period with most of our Sunday-school enterprises that every at 
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The introductory chapter we consider irrelevant and misleading, 
though a similar effort, in part, was made years ago by Dr. Trum- 
bull in his lectures at Yale. With a dash and esprit that is ex- 
hilarating, the author declares the synagogue schools of the Jews 
(p. 14), the eatechetical school at Alexandria in the days of Origen 
(p. 15), John Gerson’s school at Paris, and the instruction of the 
young by the Wycliffites, Hussites, and Waldensians (p. 16), the 
eatechetical instruction adopted in Luther’s days (p. 17), Spener’s 
“Kinderlehre,’ and Robert Raikes’s Sabbath-school at Gloucester- 
shire (p. 19) —the generic antecedents of the modern Sunday-school. 
A noble pedigree, forsooth—and ahem! What, if all this is— 
not so? If a pedigree for this foreign thing in the Lutheran Church, 
the Sunday-school, is to be established by this method, we are ready 
to admit to the ancestry of the modern Sunday-school also the home- 
training which Cain and Abel received. That would carry us back 
to the remotest confines of history, and surely satisfy the most 
fanatie ancestor-worshiper. These genealogical schemes are always 
interesting, often amusing, and hardly ever convincing. They prove 
that the religious training of the young has in all ages received the 
earnest attention of the Church in some form,—no more. Other 
ages have had their ways and methods, we have ours. There is no 
necessity for finding ancient parallels for a modern institution. 
Within the Lutheran Church the Sunday-school is something novel. 
It is an exotic plant, and no amount of historical argument can prove 
it indigenous to Lutheran soil. We have adopted it, partly because 
we need it, partly because we think we need it. We shall test the 
new institution, and if it fails to do the work designed for it, we 
shall discard it with as little ecompunction as we experienced in 
adopting it. It is with us merely a practical issue of our modern 
complicated church life. — Or are we to be led to regard the modern 
Sunday-school as the crowning triumph, and the climax, of all previous 
efforts to afford religious instruction to the young? Speaking of the 
old “Kinderlehre,” our author says: “The Missouri, Iowa, and kindred 
{sie!] synods use it extensively as a means of indoctrinating their 
people. This custom was a tremendous power in the religious edu- 
cation of the youth of the Lutheran Church. To a great extent it 
took the place of the Sunday-school and did the work which the 
school now endeavors to do. It was a good thing and served its day 
well.” (p. 25.) Of the parochial school he says: “A new impetus 
was given to the parochial school by the Missouri Synod. Believing 
that religious instruction should go hand in hand with secular in- 
struction, this synod vigorously championed the cause of the parochial 
school. If at all possible, a school was organized in every congregation. 


Tf the congregation was not able to secure the service of a teacher, | 


the pastor himself acted as teacher of the school. This system of 
parochial schools had a very wide influence on the religious instruction 
of the youth in this country. But it is passing away. The time is 
fast coming when the congregations can no longer maintain these 
schools.” (p. 26.) And as to the Sunday-school the author says: 
“The time was when the Lutheran Church recognized it as a 
‘Ragged School,’ and considered it a good thing for the poor chil- 
dren; but that notion has passed away and has given place to nobler 
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conceptions of its scope and aim. It is emphatically the Chureh’s 
recognized method of fulfilling her mission to the young. It is not 
implied that there never was, nor ever can be, a fulfillment of that 
mission in other forms. The parochial school is a good system, per- 
haps better than the Sunday-school in many respects, but the parochial 
school is passing, and: the Sunday-school is here to stay.” (p. 81.) 
The author caps the climax by saying: “The Sunday-school cannot 
be superseded by any day-school in existence.” (p. 32.) We admire 
the courage of the author’s conviction, but we question the wisdom 
of his utterance. Other men who have had an opportunity to test 
the efficiency and adequacy of the Sunday-school through a longer 
period of time and with great thoroughness, have told the Church 
different things about the Sunday-school, e. g., Editor Bok. We can 
only say that we hope for the best, but we grant at the start that 
we may feel grievously disappointed in the end. While we must have 
it, we propose to make the best. of it, and ask the Lord to bless 
our efforts. 


2. DAILY MEDITATIONS UPON THE EPISTLE LESSONS OF 
THE CHURCH-YEAR. By Rev. F. Hammarsten. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish. 642 pages; $1.50. 


These meditations, prepared by a Swedish court-chaplain, are 
brief and practical pastoral talks. They are based on a text, usually 
chosen from the Epistle Lessons (though not all these lessons are 
treated, e. g., the Lenten Lessons). The text is expounded in the 
easiest manner imaginable, without the least effort at exegetical 
finesse, and so far as we have examined the book (nearly half), the 
exposition is correct, except that the author believes in a general 
conversion of the Jews before the end of the world. Every text with 
its exposition is made to bear on the everyday duties of Christian 
life, conveying cheer or warning, as the case may be. The meditations 
are arranged according to the civil year; a scheme at the end shows 
how they can be adapted to the sequence of the church-year, 


The Lutheran Book Concern of Columbus, O., announees the 
following publications : — 


1. SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Church-Year. By M. Loy, D.D. 810 pages. 


The sixty-two sermons based on the Epistle-lessons of the Lu- 
theran pericopal system which this book contains are clear and con- 
vineing restatements of truths of Holy Writ, and not their least 
merit is their plain style and the lucid arrangement of the materials 
of the text. The author’s English is worth a study. It is equally 
far removed, on the one hand, from the efllorescent ornateness and the 
sesquipedalian verbosity of the cathedral orator, and the prudery and 
affectation of the pulpit essayist, and, on the other hand, from the 
carelessness and nonchalance of the modern press. — The arrange- 
ment of text-materials follows the time-honored custom of our Chureh: 
there is a theme, which condenses the lesson of the text into one 
striking statement; the theme is subdivided into parts, and in each 
part the author even indicates his subdivisions, ‘The author’s evident 
aim is to unfold his text. It is clearly Scriptural preaching, Bible 
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preaching, that is offered in this book. And the particular truth to 
be set forth in this or that sermon is led forth from the text without 
labor. Moreover, the book is singularly free from the peculiar teach- 
ings fostered by the church-body of which the author is a revered 
member. The intuitu fidet, no doubt, is intended on p. 77, but it is 
expressed in this perfectly proper form: “Let us not forget that the 
promise of the eternal inheritance was from the start a promise of 
grace, embracing the coming of a Savior and His reception by faith.” 
We are also aware that there are some in the Synod to which the 
author belongs who will cross themselves with holy horror, and will 
think of “those Calvinistic Missourians;” when they read the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘Some who call themselves Christians are blind enough to 
charge the sin upon God, by teaching that He has from eternity 
decreed that only a select few shall by His arbitrary choice be saved, 
while all the rest shall be justly damned; that only for this (!) 
chosen few did our Savior die, and only for this select company is 
there any grace unto salvation in the Word and Sacrament; and 
that, in short, God wills only these to be saved, and accordingly saves 
them by an irresistible grace, while for all the rest there is no mercy 
and no help, and all the seeming calls of mercy and offers of help 
are divine deception and pretense. The very mention of such horrible 
heresies has a suggestion of blasphemy and produces a shudder. 
O brethren, beware of false prophets and seducing spirits,” ete. 
(p. 247.) We have often wondered what the feelings of an Ohio 
Lutheran must be who should happen to hear the above errors de- 
nounced by a Missouri Lutheran, who, he was taught, defends those 
errors. — The author insists, p. 401, on the difference between stones, 
plants, animals, and angels and men, because only the latter can 
“choose between right and wrong,” and having been “made with in- 
telligence and wills,” God “does not foree them to conform to His 
holiness and righteousness.” In the paragraph in which these words 
oecur the author is speaking of the Law. He sums up his statement 
thus: “God does not compel us to obey His holy Law, but does 
compel us to submit to the punishment which His Word denounces 
upon those who violate His Law.” Further on he exhibits the re- 
generating power of the Gospel, which quickens the dead into life, ete. 
And on p. 564 we find the following: “People are nursing a dangerous 
delusion when they flatter themselves that in virtue of their rational 
nature they are entitled to all the privileges and blessings of God’s 
children by right of creation.” Now, then, what does this distinction 
between man and brute amount to, practically? Only this, that God 
has His peculiar modus agendi in regard to either. That is all. Be- 
sides, the Lutheran Confessions know of another difference between 
man anda block or stone! It is not this, that man can choose be- 
tween right and wrong, but this, that he. can resist, and, as much 
as in him lies, only does resist, divine grace. The removal of this 
resistance is his spiritual resurrection, or regeneration. In view of 
this, we believe that, when speaking of the sinner’s acceptance of 
salvation which is offered him as a free gift, the author’s language, 
to say the least, requires pruning, viz.: “This we are to accept, which — 
we do when we believe. It is true that we are doing something when — 
we accept it. ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
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saved,’ is a command as well as a promise, and the fulfillment of that 
command is necessary to obtain the promised blessing. In this re- 
spect believing is the greatest of, all works to be done. This our 
Lord plainly teaches us, ete, John 6, 28. 29.” (p. 287 f.) It is 
necessary, at times, to insist on the fact that faith is, indeed, “doing 
something,” that it signifies activity. It is also true that the Gospel 
call is issued in the form of a command (imperativus evangelicus), 
like the quickening word that came to Lazarus in the tomb. But — 
to all intents and purposes the Gospel call is no condition laid down 
to, and to be fulfilled by, the sinner, in the sense in which we com- 
monly use the terms “condition” and “fulfillment.” The author 
himself insists that “faith is itself a gift of God bestowed through 
the Gospel,” “the acceptance of the gift is wholly by the power of 
the Gospel.” (p. 288.) What interest, then, ean the author have in 
insisting that believing the Gospel is fulfilling a condition? 


2. LIFE’S MORNING. Addresses to Young Men and Young 

Women. By Rev. L. H. Schuh, Ph.D. 207 pages; 75 cts. 

Five Addresses are offered in this book: Youth Preparatory to 

Maturity; The Successful Life; The Noblest Calling (the ministry) ; 

Christian Growth; A Vocation. They are cheerful in tone, yet of a 
serious purpose. 


8. NARRATIVES ON THE CATECHISM. Issued by the Pub- 
lication Board of the Joint Synod of Ohio. Vol. 1: The Ten 
Commandments; Vol. Il: The Creed; Vol. III: The Lord’s 
Prayer; Vol. IV: The Sacraments and Table of Duties. 


The well-known works of Caspari, Herman Fick, and Glaser 
have furnished the contents for this useful volume, which may help 
to relieve the tedium of the study of the Catechism. 


VERFASSUNGSFORMEN DER LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHE 
AMERIKAS. Von Prof. Chr. Otto Kraushaar. Guetersloh. 
1911. 496 pages. Unbound, M.10; bound, M. 12. 

The book falls into four principal divisions: Congregation, 
Ministerial Office, Synod, and Federations of Synods. Under these 
heads are codified, in the form of pertinent excerpts, the rules, laws, 
and agreements which have been adopted in, or by, about sixty 
Lutheran Synods in our country. The excerpts which exhibit the 
constitutional status of each of the four subjects aforementioned are 
taken from standard sources. The author is fully acquainted with 
the historical material available at present, either in general histories. 
of the entire Lutheran Church in America or in accounts of the 
genesis and development of particular Lutheran bodies. He has also 
noted epochal productions of prominent teachers in the American 
Lutheran Church, and of its controversial and periodical literature. 
Patient research and painstaking sifting and sorting of material are 
in evidence throughout this book. As a collection of facts bearing on 
the constitutional differences between the various organized societies 
of Lutherans in America this book so far occupies a solitary place, 
and will be valuable as a book of reference. We have not been in a 
position to verify the author’s excerpts from the originals cited, nor 
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ean we say whether all pertinent statements made by particular bodies 
on a given subject have been produced. The book makes the im- 
pression, however, of an exhaustive treatise within the limits which 
the author had fixed for himself. The Scandinavian Synods, likewise 
the Finnish and Slovak bodies, have been omitted from the author’s 
review and account, because their depositions are in a foreign tongue. 
As regards the Scandinavian bodies, this omission is the more re- 
grettable because the European mother churches of these bodies adopt 
the episcopate, and it would have been of more than ordinary interest 
to follow their development under the congregational system prevailing 
throughout the American Lutheran Church. We hope that in a new 
edition the author’s work will be brought to greater completeness, and 
a serviceableness as a book of reference, by an account of these 
odies. 

The Missouri Synod is represented in this book, in the first 
division, by excerpts from Walther’s Kirche und Amt and Rechte 
Gestalt, the original constitutions of the congregations at Franken- 
muth and Frankentrost (presumably furnished by Loehe and super- 
seded by another which was adopted, after these congregations united 
with the Missouri Synod), and the constitution of Trinity Congre- 
gation at St. Louis, which became typical in the Missouri Synod, 
and was, at a later period, issued in its essential features in English. 
— Incidentally we note that on p. 115 the author expresses himself 
with ominous reserve on the immorality of Stephan, and plainly 
questions the justice of the proceedings instituted against the man 
by his followers in Perry County. The fact that Stephan died without 
having acknowledged his guilt need cause no one any alarm. As to 
the character of the proceedings against him, the historian will have 
to suspend his judgment until an authentic account of them is pub- 
lished. In view of the advice of Dr. Lane given before the deposition 
of Stephan occurred (see Vehse, Stephansche Auswanderung, p. 17), 
we would be inclined to view the secular part of the proceedings 
against Stephan as an act of mercy. By what court decision Stephan 
recovered a part of his property, as the author states, we are unable 
to understand. Stephan’s suit for $3,000.00 indemnity was thrown out 
of the court. (Ibid., p. 23.)—In the second, third, and fourth 
division of Prof. Kraushaar’s book the Missouri Synod is represented 
chiefly by its Constitution of 1847, with the later amendments. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited by 
James Hastings, M. A., D.D. With the assistance of John A. 
Selbie, M. A., D.D., and other scholars. Vol. III: Burial — 
Confessions. XVI and 901 pages. — Vol. IV: Confirmation — 


Drama. XVI and 907 pages. New York: Charles Scribner’s ~ 


Sons. 1911 and 1912. 


We have exhibited to our readers in vol. XIV, pp. 190—192, the 
general character of this great work, which represents a new effort 
in encyclopedic literature along partly untrodden paths. As in the 
two preceding volumes, the contributors are chiefly British scholars, 
170 of them being represented in vols. 3 and 4. German scholarship, 
for reasons easy to guess, is poorly represented in this monumental 
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work; still, the volumes before us contain contributions from 28 Ger- 
man scholars. France has furnished 11, Holland 4 contributors, 
Russia, Italy, India, and Japan 2 each, Belgium, Hungary, Fin- 
land, and Sweden 1 each. American scholarship is well favored in 
these volumes, there being 43 American contributors, among whom 
we note the late Dr. Spaeth of Mount Airy, Dr. Horn of Trinity, 
Reading, and Prof. Youngert of Augustana College. Drs. Spaeth and 
Horn have contributed the article “Catechism,” and Prof. Youngert 
writes on “Teutonic Cosmogony and Cosmology.” An effort seems 
to have been made to bring forward the talent of our leading Amer- 
ican schools. Johns Hopkins is represented among the contributors 
by Profs. Bloomfield (“Cerberus”), Robinson (“Greek Drama’), and 
Smith (“Roman Drama”); Princeton by Prof. Hibben (“Chance”) ; 
Yale by Profs. MacCurdy (“Chiriqui”), and Walker (“Congrega- 
. tionalism”); Harvard by Prof. Robinson (“Deae Matres”); Union 
Theological Seminary by Profs. Brown (“Covenant Theology”), Coe 
(“Childhood”), Hall (“Coercion”); Western Theology Seminary by 
Prof. Schaff (“Conecubinage, Christian;” “Councils and Synods, 
Medieval, Christian”, and “Discipline, Christian”); Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary by Profs. Geer (“Cosmogony and Cosmology, Medie- 
val and Modern Christian”), Mitchell (“Cosmogony and Cosmology, 
Early Christian”, and “Death and Disposal of the Dead, Early Chris- 
tian”), Paton (“Canaanites” and “Dagon”), and Worrell (“Charms 
and Amulets, Abyssinian”); Newton Theological Institute by Prof. 
Cross (“Celibaey, Christian”); St. Bernard’s Seminary by Prof. Ryan 
(“Coleridge”). Other leading American schools which are represented 
in the list of contributors are Columbia U. by Profs. Hyslop 
(“Change,” “Conscience,” and “Deontology”), Jackson (“Demons and 
Spirits, Persian”); Bryn Mawr by Profs. Barton (“Circumcision, 
Semitic,” “Communion with Deity, Hebrew,” and “Corners, Demons, 
and Spirits, Hebrew”) and Irons (“Disgust’?); Clark U. by Prof. 
Chamberlain (“Children, American,” and “Disease and Medicine, 
American’); Rutgers by Prof. Marvin (“Consequence”); Haverford 
by Prof. Jones (“Deliberation”); the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome by Dir. Carter (“Chastity, Roman”); and the 
Oatholic U. of America by Prof. Bolling (“Charms and Amulets, 
Vedic,” “Disease and Medicine, Vedic,” and “Divination, Vedic”). 
Our state universities have furnished the following contributors and 
contributions: Nebraska U.: Prof. Alexander (“Communion with 
Deity, American”); California U.: Prof. Kroeber (“California”) ; 
New York U.: Prof. Shaw (“Culture” and “Desire”) ; Wisconsin U.: 
Prof. Showerman (“Criobolium,” “Cybele,” and “Death and Dis- 
posal of the Dead, Roman”); Iowa U.: Prof. Starbuck (“Climate,” 
“Doublemindedness” and “Doubt”); Michigan U.: Prof. Wenley 
(“Casuistry,” “Conscientiousness,” and “Cynics”); Minnesota U. by 
Prof. Wilde (“Doubt”); Chicago U. by Prof. Willett (“Disciples of 
Christ”). If any system has been followed in the selection of con- 
tributors and in the assignment of topics, it does not always appear. 

The work aims at exhaustive treatment of every subject under- 
taken. There is a wealth of information accumulated in this en- 
cyclopedia that cannot be duplicated. As a source of information it 
will be invaluable, and we can appreciate the regret of Prof. P. Lob- 
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stein of Strassburg (Literaturzeitung 37, p. 290) who thinks that the 
older men now living will not witness the completion of this work. 

We should perhaps reiterate what we remarked in a former re- 
view, viz., that this work is not a theological encyclopedia. Even the 
relation to religion and ethics is not always apparent in the sub- 
jects chosen for treatment. Wherever strictly theological subjects 
are treated, one finds views set forth that one would heartily endorse, 
as well as others from which one must just as heartily dissent. To 
illustrate, Dr. Lambert, in his article “Call, Calling,” writes cor- 
rectly: “In the N. T. and in Christian theology ‘call’ and ‘calling’ 
are technical terms to denote God’s efficacious summons to individuals 
to partake of the redemptive blessings to which they have been ap- 
pointed in His eternal purpose (Rom. 8, 28). The Divine eall is 
the act in which the Divine election is revealed and realized. Those 
whom God calls to salvation He has previously elected; those whom 
He elects He proceeds to call.” But the peculiar use of Aytoé in 
Matt. 22, 14; 20, 16, is not correctly explained by stating: “This 
saying of Jesus justifies the distinction familiar in the old theology 
between the vocatio externa and the vocatio interna—the outward 
and the effectual call.” This distinction is Calvinistic, as the author 
himself states on the next page: “In the Reformed theology as rep- 
resented by Calvin, the call is that in which the Divine election is 
first realized (Instit. IIT. XXIV, 10). A distinction is drawn, how- 
ever, between two different kinds of call. There is an external call 
made through the preaching of the Word, not in the impossible sense 
that it is absolutely world-wide, but as being addressed without dis- 
tinetion to every one who hears it.. There is, further, a special or 
internal call, whereby, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, the 
Word preached is implanted in the heart as a seed of life (zb. 8). 
For Calvin the call is effectual, not, as for the Lutheran theologians, 
because the Word carries within it an inherent converting poten- 
tiality, but because, through the power of the Holy Spirit working 
ab extra, it actually effects conversion.” This “power working ab 
extra’ we know otherwise as irresistible grace,—one of the fatal 
differences between Lutheran and Reformed teaching. — Special value 
attaches to the article of Curtis on “Confessions,” with the accom- 
panying tables. 


MARTIN LUTHER. The Man and His Work. By Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert. New York: The Century Co. 1911. XI and 
397 pages. 

This is an appreciative, yet critical, Life of “the one real prophet 
of the Reformation” (p. 383), in 26 chapters, illustrated by 60 most 
excellent reproductions of personages and localities made famous by 
events in the life of “the founder of the Protestant Church” (p. 21). 
Since the illustrations are the first thing that attracts the eye of the 
purchaser of this book, we wish to speak of them first. We have here 
15 full-page portraits by Lucas Cranach, 2 each by Hans Holbein, 
Raphael, and Titian, one each by Christopher Amberger, Hans Burk- 
mair, Albrecht Duerer, Clouet, Hans Asper, and Pinturicchio. Nine 
portraits are by unknown authors, mostly taken from old prints. 
Twenty-three views of places where Luther lived or performed his 
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work are either taken from old engravings, or have been recently 
photographed. These illustrations, together with the clear print and 
the artistic binding, not only give the book a peculiar charm, but 
enliven interest in the stirring contents of its pages. 

The author writes a nervous style, and has incalculably enhanced 
the value of what he himself says about Luther by copious extracts 
from Luther’s writings, which are done into good English, with con- 
summate skill. There is not a chapter, hardly a page, where there 
are not flashes from Luther’s mind. Not infrequently Luther speaks 
to us through several pages in succession.— The chapters follow a 
chronological order; however, cognate matters are often discussed 
out of their time-sequence, in topical fashion. This gives to some 
of the chapters the comprehensive character of an essay. 

What is the. quality of the author’s judgment? He has strik- 
ingly portrayed the character of Luther’s chief foe, the papacy, with 
its absolutism. The blame for that titanic struggle which began with 
the publication of Luther’s Theses is placed entirely on the would-be 
sovereign of the world in secular and spiritual affairs, the Roman 
Curia. Luther’s oft-criticised vehemence of speech in his antipapal 
polemics draws a note of genuine approval from the author, thus: 
“He was better acquainted than most men with the common people 
of his day, and he knew strong language was needed to move and 
arouse them. He was working not to win a reputation, but to stir 
up a nation, and while many others were appealing to a small and 
select circle of the cultured, vast multitudes were hanging on his 
words. His fiercest onslaughts carried terror and joy to the ends of 
Christendom, and by them no less than by his inimitable appeals to 
the finer sentiments he swayed and dominated the masses. Often he 
went beyond all reason and broke the canons of good taste recognized 
even in that free-spoken age; but he was not engaged in a parlor 
exhibition, and he would have eared as little for our criticism of 
his style of fighting as he did for the criticisms of his contemporaries. 
Had he been other than he was, he might have been better liked by 
many a delicate soul, but he could not have wielded the influence he 
did. He needs no apologies from us. As well apologize for the fury 
of the wind as for the vehemence of Martin Luther.” (p. 155.) — 
Also the religious motive in Luther has been shown to be the one 
propelling force in all he did. And this motive, too, draws from the 
author words of admiration. Yet in the successive account of Luther’s 
break with radicalism (the Zwickau prophets and the Peasants), and 
with Humanism (Erasmus; pp. 228—272) there is an undercurrent 
of sadness, as if in this lopping off of heterogeneous and dangerous 
elements there is something to be deplored. Also the outcome of the 
Leipsic debate is wrongly given: “Eck repeatedly protested that he 
held all his opinions subject to correction by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but Luther avowed submission to no one. Only to the 
clear teaching of the divine Word would he bow, and he would read 
it with his own and not with another man’s eyes. In his attack on 
indulgences he had appealed from the indulgence-venders to the pope; 
at Augsburg, from the pope-ill-informed to the pope-to-be-better- 
informed; and soon afterward from the pope to a council. Now, 
when the decision of a council was cited against him, he declined 
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to be bound by it, and took his stand upon the sole authority of the 
Scriptures. But even this was not final. [Italics ours.] The Bible 
itself, he maintained, has to be used with discrimination, for parts 
of it do not teach Christian truth. He really substituted for all 
external authorities the enlightened conscience of the individual 
Christian. ” What seems a shifting of base on the part of Luther 
is fully explained by the frequent turns which his controversy with - 
Rome took. Besides, through the admission of the apocrypha and 
deutero-canonical books into the Bible, Luther was indeed forced to 
settle the question, What constitutes the Bible? But Luther knew 
of no authority in divine matters outside of the inspired Word of 
God. He recognized no conscience as enlightened except as by the 
Word. — Also Luther’s conduct towards the Peasants and at Mar- 
burg is placed under undue stricture, the author offering the materials 
for his own refutation in what he cites from Luther in these very 
chapters. — The theologian will miss in this book an entering into 
the finer points of doctrine in the many controversies of Luther. 
Still, the book is a remarkable product of our age, and, together with 
the book of Dr. Preserved Smith, previously noted, shows the unabated 
interest of men in Luther, the man, and in his work. As long as men 
still study Luther, even though they misunderstand him in one detail 
or other, the bulwark reared against Rome’s absolutism four hundred 
years ago remains. For this reason we are thankful that this book 
was written, even though it excels chiefly in the delineation of the 
humanness of the Reformer. 


PREPARING TO PREACH. By David R. Breed, D.D. Professor : 
of Homiletics in Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, Pa. — 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. 455 pages. 


Next to Arthur Hoyt’s “Work of Preaching,” this work is the — 
best contribution to the. literature on homiletics that has appeared — 
in the last five years, and in a number of respects, especially in the 
critical use that has been made of the abundance of cognate treatises, — 
and in the detailed presentation of various forms of sermons, it © 
surpasses Hoyt. After an introduction explaining “The Essential — 
Element” in preaching, which is “bearing a message from the Most 
High God,” “speaking with authority,” the author ingeniously divides — 
his treatise into these main parts: I. The Study; II. The Pulpit; i 
III. Various Kinds of Sermons. The insistence on a text, on the 
preacher’s duty by his text, and on textual analysis, we consider one z 
of the strongest parts in the book, and a most hopeful sign of the 
times. One cannot always agree with the views advanced by the j 
author, but his advice is, upon the whole, so practical, his reasoning — 
so lucid, and there is so much cordiality in his entire treatment of — 
his subject (comp., e. g., the chapter on “Ministerial Senility”) that — 
the reader is carried through this bulky volume with unabated in-— 
terest, and puts the book aside with the consciousness of having read — 
a useful book. x 
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